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ANTRIM—A TYPICAL NEW HAMPSHIRE TOWN. 


by H. H. 


KEEN-EYED, 
minded, discerning 


bright- 


young man, with an ar- 
filled with 

love of the beautiful in 
abundant measure, who has traveled 
widely in other parts of the country, 
but has only lately visited our old 
Granite state, having been in all sec- 
tions of the state, from the Connecti- 
cut to the seaboard and from the 
White Mountains to the Massachu- 
setts line within the past few weeks, 
recently declared himself pro- 
foundly impressed with the scenic 
beauty of New Hampshire, which is 
so great indeed that, to his mind, the 
whole state might well be set apart 
as a grand national reservation or 
public park. The young man is un- 


tist’s soul, 


as 


Metcalf. 


questionably right in his estimate. 
New Hampshire would make a 
splendid summer pleasure ground for 
the nation at large. Such it is be- 
coming, indeed, in large measure, 
for the people of other sections. But 
it must also remain the permanent 
abode—the winter as well as the 
summer home—of a thrifty, indus- 
trious, intelligent, and progressive 
people, who, in their several commu- 
nities, are nobly working out the 
great problems of life, and contribut- 
ing their full share to the measure of 
our national prosperity. 

The territory embraced within the 
limits of the town of Antrim, in the 
county of Hillsborough, is the home 
of a thoroughly representative New 
Hampshire community. The indus- 
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try of the town is as diversified as is 
its natural surface, and the latter 
presents almost every variety of 
scenery—forest and stream, lake and 
mountain, rugged, boulder-strewn 
hillside and charming valley, while 
from the more elevated localities a 
view of distant mountain 
ranges, with broad stretches of field 
and forest intervening, is afforded. 
While agriculture has been gener- 
ally and successfully pursued by a 
considerable proportion of the people 
since the settlement of the town, 
manufacturing has also commanded 
much attention, and for some years 
past one of the more important in- 
dustries of the state, outside the big 
corporations, has been here located. 
Summer boarding, too, has come to 
be a prominent industry in Antrim, 
and in this direction the possibilities 
of the town are almost unbounded. 
There are, indeed, few towns in New 
Hampshire, rich as are the general 
attractions of the state, whose natural 
charms, such as delight the eye and 
satisfy the heart of the summer pleas- 
ure seeker, are superior to those of 


wide 


VIEW OF ANTRIM 


this town; and to the traveler along 
the line of the Peterboro & Hillsboro 
railroad, through the valley of the 
Contoocook, which skirts the town on 
the east, the scene presented is that 
of a veritable haven of delight; as he 
gazes off to the west, the view em- 
bracing the picturesque valley, the 
beautiful village, the sloping hill- 
the rugged mountain 
That in the years to come 


sides, and 


ranges. 


thousands of people will spend their 


” 


summer days in “ Beautiful Antrim, 
where now hundreds come, is scarcely 
to be doubted. 

Antrim embraces about thirty-three 
square miles of territory, or twenty- 
one thousand acres, nearly one half 
of the same being uninhabited and 
unimproved and forest 
land, the mountains in several in- 
stances rising to the height of some 
fifteen hundred feet above the sea 
level. Almost the entire western 
half of the town and a portion of the 
northeast corner are thus occupied. 
The soil is rocky, the surface, like 
that of a number of other towns in 
this section of the state, being pro- 


mountain 
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fusely strewn with granitic boulders, 
some of immense size, brought down 
by the ice drift in the early ages. 
One of these, upon the side of Robb 
mountain, estimated to weigh more 
than 1,200 tons, rests upon two small 
bearings upon the surface of the 
ledge. It is about thirty-five feet 
long, eighteen feet high, and twelve 
to thirty-seven feet wide. It is one 
of the natural curiosities of this re- 





gion, and is visited by numerous 
parties and individuals every year. 
Near the buildings on the Thompson 
farm, a mile and a half northeast of 
Antrim village, is a much larger 
boulder, a portion, only, lying above 
the surface, which measures about 
two hundred feet in circumference. 
On the Asa Robinson farm is another 
so balanced upon the ledge that, al- 
though of more than twenty-five tons’ 





















































weight, it is easily rocked to and fro 
by the hand. 

Notwithstanding the rugged nature 
of the soil it responds readily to cul- 
tivation and produces excellent crops 
of most varieties common to our New 
England agriculture. Milk produc- 
tion is a leading item of agricultural 
industry in the town at the present 
time, however, some of the best milk 
farms in the county 
within its limits. 


being found 


The product goes 
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largely to the Boston market, being 
delivered to the contractors at the 
railway station. 

Manufacturing in various lines has 
been a prominent feature of Antrim 
industry from the early days of the 
town's history, power therefor be- 
ing furnished mainly by the stream 
known as the ‘‘ North’ Branch,’’ 
unites with the Contoocook 
near Hillsborough Bridge, having its 
source in Washington and Stoddard 
and flowing through the northerly 
section of the town; and by ‘‘ Great 
Brook,’’ the outlet of Gregg pond, 
which flows in a southeasterly 


which 


direc- 























Clinton 


tion through Village and 
South Antrim, or what is now gener- 
ally known as Antrim Village, to the 
Contoocook, a distance of about three 
miles, with a total fall in this dis- 
tance of four hundred and sixty-five 
feet, making it one of the best sources 
of power, in proportion to size, to 
be found anywhere in the state, 
especially when it is considered that 
the pond itself has been raised by a 
substantial dam at the outlet to a 
height of twenty-one feet above the 
natural level, greatly increasing the 
surface, which was originally about 
a mile in length by half a mile in 
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width, and furnishing an unfailing 
reservoir, whose supply remains un- 
exhausted even in the dryest seasons, 
when the mills at Manchester have to 
depend upon steam for their motive 
power. Gregg pond, by the way, is 
the largest body of water in town, 
though there are several other smaller 
ponds in different sections. It hasa 
hard, rocky shore, rising into high 
hills of romantic beauty, and has long 
been a popular resort for boating, 
fishing, camping, and picnic parties. 

The first mill in town was the saw- 
mill of David Warren, built at the 
‘‘ North Branch”’ settlement in 1776, 
and the following year a grist-mill 
was erected here by James Moore. 
Other mills were erected at different 
times, during the early years of the 
last century, at various points in the 
course of this stream in the north 
part of the town, and for various 
uses, the larger proportion of them 
being at the North Branch village, 
so-called, which was for many years 
a busy and prosperous community, 
but whose industries are now mainly 
suspended. Pegs, boxes, and bob- 
bins were made here in considerable 
quantities at different times, and as 
early as 1820 one Ephraim Dimond 
erected a scythe and edge tool fac- 


tory, in which he did a thriving 
business for a number of years, his 
products gaining a high reputation 
for excellence. It was at this place 
that one Henry Duncklee engaged in 
the manufacture of silk about 1849, 
being succeeded in 1856 by Harold 
Kelsea, a native of the town of 
Landaff, who had for a time been 
engaged in the Methodist ministry, 
but who, being endowed with me- 
chanical ingenuity, had applied the 
same in the invention of certain im- 
provements in silk spinning machin- 
ery, and who here engaged in the 
business, removing the year follow- 
ing to the South Village, where he 
occupied the factory originally built 
by John and Robert Dunlap for the 
manufacture of chairs, and subse- 
quently fitted up and run as a woolen 
factory by Ezra Hyde. This silk 
spinning business proved quite suc- 
cessful and assumed large propor- 


tions. The product ranked well 


with the best sewing silk produced 
in the country, and was sold all over 
the Union and beyond its borders, a 
company finally being organized to 
carry on the business. 


Changed con- 
ditions, however, ultimately rendered 
it unprofitable, and it was discon- 
tinued some years ago. 
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A saw and grist-mill, at the out- 
let of Gregg pond, was erected by 
Samuel Gregg as early as 1793, and 
the same continued in operation, for 
one purpose and another, with va- 
rious enlargements and _ improve- 


| 





ments for more than three quarters of 
acentury. Nearly a mile below the 
outlet, in what is now Clinton Village, 
Dea. Imla Wright built, in 1828, a 
small factory—the first building in 
this locality—in which it was claimed 
was done the first cotton spinning in 
the United States. Deacon Wright 
was the pioneer of this settlement, 
which, in time, developed into quite 
a center of industry, other shops and 
mills being subsequently erected, pro 
viding employment for a busy popu- 
lation. Many of these enterprises 
were of a temporary nature, how- 
ever, one giving way to another from 
time to time, and at present the prin- 
cipal industry of the place is that of 
the John G. Abbott Estate, manufac- 
turers of cradles, cribs, wire mat- 
tresses, etc. 

The main village, at first known as 
Woodbury village, then South An- 
trim, and for some years past as An- 
trim village, or simply Antrim, is 
located near the southwest corner of 


the town, a considerable section 
thereof being traversed by Great 
brook, which here, as in Clinton 
Village, and along the most of its 
entire course, furnishes superior 
water-power. There were a few 
dwellings, a sawmill, and two stores 
here before the close of the eighteenth 
century, but it was many years be- 
fore any considerable advance was 
made in business and population. 
The development of the water-power 
for the prosecution of various in- 
dustries, between 1830 and_ 1850, 
wrought something of a change, 
however, so that at the latter date 
there were over thirty dwellings in 
the place. Numerous manufactur- 
ing enterprises have been started 
here, but none continued for any 
great length of time, until the or- 
ganization of the Goodell Company 
about thirty years ago, which has 





conducted a prosperous and growing 
business up to the present time, fur- 
nishing the basis for the growth and 
prosperity of the village which has 
now come to be one of the most flour- 
ishing in the state, with more than 
two hundred dwellings and _ tene- 
ments, a full complement of stores 
and shops in all lines of trade, three 
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churches, a_ well-appointed school- 
house for the accommodation of all 
the scholars of the district, on the 
graded plan, and a fine brick town 
hall building, erected some eight 
years ago at a cost of $16,000, and 


Hillsborough. This settlement was 
but temporary, however, for two 
years later, upon receiving intelli- 
gence of the attack of the Indians 
upon the settlers in Hopkinton, and 
fearing that they would be the next 

















comparing favorably with any simi- 
lar structure in the state. 

The first white settler in Antrim 
was Philip Riley, a Scotchman, 
who located in the extreme north- 
east corner of the town, not far 
from the present village of Hills- 
borough Bridge, in 1744, three or 
four others having settled nearby in 


objects of attack, these settlers se- 
creted their implements as best they 
could, abandoned their cabins, and, 
driving their cattle, made their way 
back to New Boston and London- 
derry, whence they came. Fifteen 
years later, in the spring of 1761, 
Riley returned to his old cabin, 
which was still standing, though a 
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thick young 
clearing, and 


growth covered the 
this time made the 
first permanent settlement in Antrim, 
his family soon 


joining him. In 
Pn] 


1766, several young men came into 


the town and commenced clearings, 
one of them, James Aiken, bringing 
his family the following year. 


His 





location was in the southeast section, 
within the present limits of Antrim 
village, six miles from the home of 
Riley, his nearest neighbor. The 
first death of a white person in town 
was that of a child of Aiken, in Feb- 
ruary, 1768, and the first birth that 
of a daughter born to him April 15, 
following. This girl was given the 
name of Polly. She married one 
Ebenezer Kimball and lived to be a 
hundred years old. She was the 
mother of the noted Dr. Gilman 
Kimball of Lowell, one of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons of 
the country. A son, James Aiken, 
Jr., born in 1772, was the first white 


male child born in Antrim. James 


Aiken was a native of Londonderry, 
of the sturdy Scotch Irish stock, as 
were most of the early settlers of An- 
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He served in the old French 
war before settling in this town, and 
was a member of the celebrated or- 
ganization known as “ Rogers’ Rang- 
’ It was in his barn that the 
first sermon 


trim. 


ers.’ 
ever heard in Antrim 
was preached, in September, 1775, 
and when, thirteen years later, the 
Presbyterian church was formed, he 
was the first elder chosen, and held 
the office until his death, July 22, 
1817, at the age of eighty-six. 

The third family in town was that 
of William Smith, who located near 
Aiken in Randall Alexander 
came next, and soon after John Gor- 
don, who located at what has since 
been known as North Branch. Next 
came Maurice Lynch, and seventh, 
John Duncan, who brought his 
family from Londonderry to Antrim 
in September, 1773, having previ- 
ously made a clearing and erected a 
log house for a home, to which he is 
reputed to have brought his family, 
consisting of a wife and five children, 
in an ox-cart, the first ever seen in 
the town. This John Duncan be- 
came a man of prominence in the 
community, and the leading citizen 
in his section of the state. He wasa 
captain in Colonel Moore's regiment 
during the Revolution, was for many 
years a representative in the legisla- 
ture, and was also a member of the 
state senate. 


1771. 


In 1774 there was a large accession 
to the population, eight families com- 
ing to town, and the future of the 
settlement began to look promising. 


The outbreak of the Revolution, 
however, necessarily impeded its 
progress, the able-bodied settlers 


nearly all engaging in the country’s 
service. Some advance was made, 
nevertheless, so that in 1776 the peo- 
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ple of the settlement moved for the 
incorporation of the town, and in the 
following year, March 22, 1777, a 
charter was granted by the legisla- 
ture, sitting at Exeter, and the town 
of Antrim, named for Antrim in the 
north of Ireland, soon began its cor- 
porate existence, the first town-meet- 
ing being held at the house of John 
Duncan, on the first of May follow- 
ing, and at which John Duncan 
seems to have been chosen modera- 
tor, Maurice Lynch, clerk, and 
Thomas Stuart, James Aiken, and 
Richard McAllester, selectmen. It 
was voted to take measures to locate 
a town center, and the same was 
subsequently located upon the top 
of what in time became known as 
‘*Meeting House hill.’’ Here, on 
the 20th of August following, the 
men of the town met, and cleared a 
space for a burying-ground, and the 
site of a meeting-house, though it 
was not until eight years later that 
they were able to proceed with the 
erection of the latter. 
Notwithstanding the depressing ef- 
fect which the war naturally had 
upon the growth and progress of the 
town, all of the able-bodied men be- 
ing engaged in the service at one 
time and another during the Revolu- 
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tion, yet the work of clearing away 
the forest proceeded on the settle- 
ments already made, and other set- 
tlers came in apace, so that in June, 
1781, it is recorded that there were 
fifty families in town. From this 
time forward there was a steady in- 
crease in population, the number of 
inhabitants in 1786 being 289, while 
in 1790 the population was 528. 
The census of 1800 gave a popula- 
tion of 1,059, an increase of almost 
100 per cent. inten years. In 1810 
there were 1,277 people in town, and 
in 1820 the number reached 1,330. 
From this poin. down to 1870, there 
was a gradual decline, the same as in 
most of the rural towns of New Eng- 
land, the greatest loss in any decade 
being in that between 1860 and 1870, 
when the population fell from 1,123 
to 904, the latter being the lowest 
figure shown since 1800. From this 
date forward, the development of 
manufacturing more than offset the 
decline of agriculture, so that the 
population again gradually increased, 
the census of 1880 showing a popula- 
tion of 1,172, that of 1890 one of 
1,325, and the last census making 
the largest showing ever reached by 
the town, viz., 1,366. 
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Antrim’s record for patriotism is an 
enviable one, unsurpassed by that of 
any town in the state. Every male 
inhabitant, old enongh to bear arms, 
marched for the front, upoh the first 
intelligence of hostilities at Lexing- 
ton, though returning home, upon 
the advice of General Stark, to do 
their planting and await develop- 
ments. Several, including Dea. 
James Aiken, were in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 
Antrim men, all told, were in the 


Nearly seventy-five 


service at one time or another during 
the war, of whom a number were 


killed in battle and all did valiant 
service, one of the number, Samuel 
Downing, being the last surviving 
soldier of the Revolution, dying in 
Edinburg, N. Y., where he had 
removed in 1793 from Antrim, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1867, at the age of 105 
years, two months, and twenty-one 
days. Forty-four Antrim men served 
in the army during the War of 1812, 
of whom none was killed in battle, 
though several died in the service; 
while in the Mexican war there were 
four in the service, and all were 
killed. During the War of the Re- 
bellion Antrim had 139 men in the 
service—twelve more than the aggre- 
gate quotas of the town required. 
Of these thirty were killed in bat- 


tle or died from disease during the 
war. 

The early settlers of Antrim were 
Scotch Presbyterians, firmly fixed in 
the faith, and this has ever been 
the prevailing denominational belief 
among the people. The first sermon 
preached in town was delivered in 
Deacon Aiken's barn, by Rev. Will- 
iam Davidson of Londonderry, in 
September, 1775, but it was not 
until 1785 that the people were able 
to erect the church for which a site 


‘ 


had been cleared on “ Meeting House 


hill,’’ near the centre of the town. 


The raising of the frame of this 
church, which occurred on June 28 
of the year named, was a great occa- 
sion in Antrim’s history, and great 
preparation was made therefor, one 
of the items thoughtfully provided in 
advance, according to the record, be- 
ing ‘‘two barrels of rum,’’ an article 
that would be considered decidedly 
‘‘ off color’’ in Antrim at the pres- 
ent day, upon any occasion, public 
or private. The next Sunday after 
the raising the people had religious 
services within the uncovered frame. 
It took nearly eight years to finish 
the church, and much longer to set- 
tle a minister, though preaching was 
had to a greater or less extent every 
year. The Presbyterian church was 
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organized August 2, 1788, with 
seventy-two members. This church 
has had but four settled pastors from 
the start, the first, Rev. Walter Lit- 
tle, being ordained and settled Sep- 
tember 3, 1800, and resigning Sep- 
tember 4, 1804. Rev. John M. 
Whiton, D. D., the second pastor, 
was ordained and installed Septem- 
ber 28, 1808, and continued in ser- 
vice until his resignation, January 1, 





Baptist Church 


1853. Rev. John H. Bates, Dr. 
Whiton’s successor, was ordained 
March 16, 1853, and resigned July 1, 
1866. The present pastor, Rev. 
Warren R. Cochrane, D. D., began 
his service January, 1868, and has 
continued since that date. 

Services were conducted in the 
old first meeting-house on the hill till 
1826, when a new church was erected 
at the base of the hill in the locality 
since known as the ‘‘ Center,’’ by a 
voluntary organization, being com- 
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pleted at a cost of $6,200, exclu- 
sive of the bell, which was secured 
by separate subscription. In this 
church worship was continued until 
the erection of the fine new church 
edifice at Antrim village in 1892, at a 
cost of $18,000, with no debt at- 
tached, wherein services have since 
been held. The present membership 
of the Presbyterian church is 224. 
The total number belonging since 
the organization is 1,173. The pres- 
ent elders are Enoch C. Paige, Gil- 
man H. Cleaves, George P. Little, 
Squires Forsaith, Horace B. Tut- 
tle, Frank J. Wilson, and Ira P. 
Hutchinson. George P. Little is 
clerk, and Horace B. Tuttle, treas- 
urer. The Sunday-school connected 
with the Presbyterian church 
13 teachers and 223 members. 
Squires Forsaith is superintendent, 
and Nathan C. Jameson, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Baptist church, now located 
at Antrim, was organized in the pres- 
ent town of Greenfield, December 17, 
1805, at the house of one Joseph 
Eaton, under the name of the 
‘* Peterborough and Society Land 
Baptist church.’’ It was afterwards 
removed to Society Land (now Ben- 
nington) and finally to Antrim, when 
the name was changed (August 29, 
1857) to the Antrim Baptist church. 
For many years after removal to An- 
trim the church worshiped in Wood- 
bury’s hall, but finally determined to 
build, and on October 25, 1871, the 
present meeting-house in Antrim 
village was dedicated, free of debt, 
it having been erected at a cost of 
$6,200. Eight years later a parson- 
age was also erected. This church 
has had twenty pastors, of whom the 
fourteen serving previous to 1866 are 


has 
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all dead; while the six who have 
served since that date are all living. 
These are Rev. William Hurlin, 1866 
1873, still residing in Antrim; Rev. 
E. M. Shaw, 1873-1879, at Rock- 
land, Me.; Rev. H. F. Brown, 1879 
-1884, Phenix, R. I.; Rev. S. G. 
Hastings, 1890-1894, Montville, 
Conn.; Rev. B. H. Lane, 1894-1902, 
Rockland, Mass. A new pastor, 
Rev. W. E. Braisted, enters upon 


South Village in 1840. The interest 
was continued, and in 1852 a church 
was organized, with about fifty mem- 
bers. Preaching was had a part of 
the time at North Branch, a part at 
the South Village, and also in the 
east part of the town. In 1864 a 
meeting-house was erected in South 
Antrim, which, with enlargements 
aud improvements, is now the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church of Antrim, 





his work the present month. Since 
its organization 491 persons have 
been members of the church, and by 
the last report the membership was 
140, of whom 93 were resident. The 
present deacons are H. P. Kimball, 
D. H. Goodell, F. J. Tenney, and 
H. A. Hurlin. The clerk is Miss 
Emma McCoy. 

Work was commenced in Antrim 
in the interest of Methodism as early 
as 1837 or 1838, a class being formed 
at North Branch, and another at the 


the same being dedicated October 9 
of that year, Rev. James Thurston 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. 
Rev. Otis Cole supplied the pulpit 
that year, and some twenty different 
pastors have served since that date, 
the present incumbent being Rev. 
J. E. Montgomery. The present 
membership is 160. The Methodist 
Sunday-school has a membership 
roll of about 125 names, with ten 
teachers. The superintendent is 
H. W. Eldredge. 
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Recently a Congregational church 
has been organized at the Center, the 
first service by those now constitut- 
ing the same having been held in the 
old chapel of the Presbyterian church 
there, February 19, 1893. On No- 
vember 27, of that year, the church 
was organized with fifty-one mem- 
bers. Services were held in the old 
church, which has now been taken 
down, for several years, but a hand- 
some new stone church edifice has 
been erected, the same being dedi- 
cated May 17, 1899, Rev. B. W. 
Lockhart, D. D., of Manchester, 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. 
The eniire cost of church and fur- 
nishings was about $7,500, and it 
was dedicated free of debt. Rev. 
Orlando M. Lord, then of Deerfield, 
preached the first sermon for the peo- 
ple, and, after a few months of sup- 
plying by various other ministers, he 
supplied the pulpit up to April 1, 
1894, then declining a call to settle. 
Rev. A. T. Ferguson was then pas- 
tor for two years, after which Rev. 
Lewis W. Morey of Lowell, Mass., 
became the regular supply, and dur- 
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ing his service, which continued until 
November, 1900, the new church was 
built. November 1, 1900, Rev. Mr. 
Lord again began to supply, and on 
January 1, 1901, began as the settled 
pastor, continuing at the present 
time. The present church member- 
ship is 74. The deacons are Charles 
E. Sawyer and John E. Tenny. 
Deacon Sawyer is superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, which has 7 
teachers and 75 members, with an 
average attendance of 48. 

The Antrim Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was organized in 
November, 1897, for the spiritual, in- 
tellectual, social, and physical welfare 
of young men. For the first four 
years the rooms on Main street were 
kept open evenings, wholly by vol- 
unteers from the members.  First- 
class reading matter, games, free 
writing material, a shower bath, 
etc., are provided. Every winter 
a first-class lecture course is con- 
ducted, and during the summer 
months good speakers address a 
grove meeting Sunday afternoons. 
The present board of directors con- 
sists of R. C. Goodell, president ; 
H. W. Eldredge, vice-president ; 
C. W. Prentiss, recording secretary ; 
Scott E. Emery, treasurer; Morris 
Burnham, C. L. Eaton, C. F. 
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Downes, Eugene Woodward, W. E. 
Gibney, F. A. Southwick, O. H. 
Toothaker, W. E. Prescott, 
general secretary, who has been in- 


and 


strumental in doing much of the de- 
tail work of the association. Under 
the auspices of the secretary a boys’ 
club has also been organized, witha 
membership of about fifty boys, be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen, 


with the following officers: Ralph 


Hurlin, president; Don Robinson, 
vice-president; Paul Paige, secre- 
tary; Ollie Cutler, Roy Eaton, 


Willie Gove, executive committee. 
The cause of education has been 
fostered in Antrim from the earliest 
days, schools having been established 
even before regular preaching was 
had. The first teacher in town was 
George Bemaine, who also taught 
the first school in Hillsborough. He 
commenced in the winter of 1770-'71 
in the house of James Aiken, teach- 
ing for one month, and for the same 


term for several successive winters. 
xxxii—24 
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Mr. Bemaine enlisted in the war for 
independence, was killed at 
White Plains. Several schoolhouses 
were built in town before the begin- 
ning of the last century, and as early 
as 1786 it is recorded that the town 
‘‘voted to raise fifteen pounds for 
the use of a town school.’’ 


and 


General 
town supervision of the schools be- 
1809. In 1845 there were 
thirteen school districts in Antrim. 
Select and high schools have been 
maintained at different times and for 
considerable periods, at the ‘‘ Cen- 
ter.” the South Village, and at North 
Branch in years past; and at the lat- 
ter place an ‘‘academy’’ was con- 
ducted for several years with success 


gan in 


a generation ago. Under the exist- 
ing town system, there are to-day 
aside from 
those in Antrim village, at the Cen- 
ter, North Branch, and the East and 


West schools, so called. 


four schools in session, 


The village 
schools are thoroughly graded and 
all accommodated in one spacious 
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building—six schools with seven 
teachers, the high school having a 
principal and assistant. Oliver H. 
Toothaker has been principal of the 
high school for the last three years, 
and Eva B. Ammidown is the as- 
sistant. The graduating class this 


year numbers seventeen. There are 


the 
village district and fifty in the other 
schools. Abner B. Crombie, D. W. 
Cooley, and H. W. Eldredge consti- 
tute the school board. 

The leading fraternal organization 
in Antrim is Waverly lodge, No. 59, 
I. O. O. F., which was instituted 
February 1, 1876, with eight charter 
members, ten candidates being ini- 


about two hundred scholars in 
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tiated on the evening of the institu- 
tion, making a membership of eigh- 
teen, which has been increased to 
162 at the present time. Meetings 
were held for about seventeen years 
in Goodell’s block. The lodge then 
determined to purchase a block, and 


did so, finishing up a tasty hall with 


the requisite auxiliary rooms in the 


third story, so that the arrangement 
most 


comfortable as well as 
profitable one. The present officers 
are W. A. Holt, N. G.; Charles H. 
Dutton, V. G.; John R. Putney, 
R. S.; James I. Patterson, F. S.; 
George H. Dresser, treasurer. 
Hand-in-Hand Rebekah lodge, No. 
29, I. O. O. F., was instituted Feb- 


is a 














ruary 1, 1886, with 66 charter mem- 
bers. The membership has since in- 
creased to about 175. The present 
Mrs. Alice J. Roberts, 
N. G.; Mrs. Addie E. Elliott, V. G.; 
Mrs. Lena L. Balch, R. S.; Miss 
Sadie M. Adams, F. S.; Mrs. Nellie 
K. Putney, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Emily A. Roach, Mrs. Ann E. Mil- 


ler, and Mrs. Jennie Bass, trustees. 


officers are: 


Ephraim Weston post, No. 87, 
G. A. R., was organized December 
30, 1885, with seventeen charter 


members, Charles F. Holt being the 
first commander. are now 
about thirty members, and the pres- 
ent commander is H. W. Muzzey. 
Through the instrumentality of this 
post a soldiers’ monument, procured 


There 


from the Monumental Bronze com- 
pany of Bridgeport, Conn., was 
erected in 1892, on the common in 
front of the Baptist church, the 


amount of $1,000 having been raised 
by subscription for the purpose by 
Comrade A. F. Baxter, the agent of 
the post to secure the same. George 
H. Chandler Camp, No. 11, S. of V., 
was organized here in January last 
with nineteen charter members. 

A branch of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union was organ- 
in Antrim, October 26, 
with twelve members, at the home 
of Rev. W. A. Loyne, Mrs. W. A. 
Loyne being the first president. 
The membership of the 
organization is twenty-nine and the 

Mrs. C. B. Cochrane, 
Mrs. B. H. Lane, first 
vice-president ; Mrs. W. R. Cochrane, 
Mrs. D. W. 
Cooley, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Harry Deacon, secretary; Mrs. E. C. 
Paige, treasurer. 


ized 1897, 
present 


officers are: 
president ; 


second vice-president ; 


This organization 


sends comfort bags and a barrel of 
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literature to the lumber camps every 
year. It also sends flowers to and 
otherwise remembers the sick and 
aged; holds temperance concerts and 
mothers’ meetings, distributes tem- 
perance literature, and in various 
practical ways furthers the temper- 
ance cause and white ribbon work. 
Antrim grange, No. N. H. 
Patrons of Husbandry, was organized 
1883, with eighteen 
charter members, George Whittum 
is now in 


98, 
December 11, 


being the first master. It 





a 





a flourishing condition with a mem- 
bership of about eighty, and owning 
the hall in 
Center. 


which it meets at the 
This was formerly the town 
hall, which was relinquished for town 
purposes when the now town building 
was erected at the village. J. Leon 
Brownell is master of the grange, 
Warren W. Merrill lecturer, and Miss 
Linda Hutchinson secretary. 

A well assorted public library of 
1,575 volumes—Miss Sadie M. Adams 
librarian—is quartered in the town 
building. The village is provided 
with a good system of water-works, 
the source of supply, Campbell’s 
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pond, being of great purity. A well- 
equipped fire department and a fine 
brass band enhance the safety and 
minister to the pleasure of the com- 
munity ; while the village is lighted 
by electricity furnished from the 
power station of the Goodell Com- 
pany at Bennington. 

The Antrim Reporter, a weekly 
newspaper devoted to the interests 
of Antrim and vicinity, started in 
1882 by Sumner N. Ball, has been 
successfully published for the last ten 
years by Mr. H. Webster Eldredge, 
a native of Harwich, Mass., who 
came here from Barnstable, and has 
actively identified himself with the 
interests of the community, in edu- 
cational and church work, and in 
other lines as well as in the conduct 


of his business, which includes a 





well-appointed job printing establish- 
ment as well as a newspaper office. 
The principal manufacturing in- 
dustry of the town is that carried on 
by the GoopELL Company which 
occupies nearly the entire water- 
power of Great brook in Antrim 
village with its extensive plant, in- 
cluding many buildings, several of 
which are spacious brick structures, 
and has also an additional plant with 
splendid power, at Bennington, on 
the Contoocook river, where a part 
of its work is done and where it has 
also established an electric plant for 
furnishing power for various depart- 
ments as well as for the lighting of 
its own buildings, and for general 
lighting purposes in Antrim and 
Bennington. This company was in- 
corporated in 1875 with a capital of 
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David H. Goodell has been of which several hundred different 
president and treasurer from the styles are produced; also seed sow- 
start. Richard C. Goodell is vice- ers, apple parers, bread crumbers, 


$60,000. 







,0tato parers and vegetable 
I g 






mashers. Employment is given 






to about 300 hands, on the aver- 






age, of whom 200 work in the 






Antrim shops and the balance 






at Bennington, where the forge 
shop is located. The pay-roll 
of the company has for several 







years ranged from $100,000 to 






$125,000 per annum, which 




























amount, largely expended in 
town, is the principal source 





of its business prosperity. 
Hon. David Harvey Goodell, 
president of the Goodell Com- 
pany, and for many years one 
of the best known and most 
influential citizens of the state, 
a son of the late Jesse R. 
Goodell, was born in the town 
of Hillsborough, May 6, 1834, 
but removed with his parents 
7s to Antrim in the spring of 1841 
wee to a farm located at the upper 
end of the present village of 





OFFICE OF MP_ AND . ° 
Antrim, upon which he has 


ever since had his home, and 
which in recent years has been 
widely known as ‘‘ Maple Grove 
Farm.’’ Mr. Goodell was ed- 
ucated in the district school, 
Hancock, New Hampton, and 
Francestown academies, and 
entered Brown university in 
1852, but left after the first 
year on account of ill health. 
Se . Subsequently he worked on the 
age : 2 ae farm, and engaged for a time 





ae = in teaching. September 1, 1857, 

he married Miss Hannah J. 

president and Henry A. Hurlin sec- Plummer of Goffstown, and settled 
retary. The business of the com- on the home farm, proposing to make 


pany is the manufacture of cutlery, agriculture his life business. 
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this 
Antrim 


It was shortly before time, 
that the Shovel 
auy had been organized for the 


however, 
com; 
manufacture of a new style of shov- 
els, utilizing the invention of one 
Jonathan White, by whose precess 
the handle straps were welded to the 
blade, thus avoiding the use of rivets, 
and effecting a vast improvement 
Mr. Goodell was 


chosen treasurer of this company, 


over the old style. 


and in 1858 was made general man- 
1860 Treadwell & Com- 
pany of Boston and San Francisco 


ager. In 


stockholders in the company bought 
the entire interest, conducting the 








business in their name but retaining 
Mr. Goodell as agent until 
when they sold out the business to 
Oliver Ames & North 
Mass., and machinery 


1864 


Sons of 
Easton, the 
and tools were removed to that place. 
Meanwhile Mr. Goodell had formed 


a partnership with Mr. Carter of the 


firm of Treadwell & Co., for the 
manufacture of apple parers, and 
commenced business that year. Im- 


provements in the machine they were 
producing were devised and letters 
patent secured by Mr. Goodell the 
following year and an extensive busi- 
ness was soon assured. In February, 
1867, the buildings of the old Antrim 
Shovel company, which the firm oc 


cupied, were burned with the stock 
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and machinery of D. H. Goodell & 


Co., but new buildings were imme- 
diately erected and fitted, and the 





business was again in 


within six weeks. 


operation 


In December, 1870, the firm of 
Treadwell & Co., with whom D. H. 
Goodell & Co. were involved, failed 
for a large amount, carrying down 
the latter firm in the general collapse. 
With characteristic energy, however, 
Mr. Goodell immediately borrowed 
S1,000 of one of his old customers in 
New York, the same being charged 
on account, commenced again the 
manufacture of apple parers and had 
soon again developed a large busi- 


ness. In 1872 he organized the 





Box St 


p—Oid Silk M 


Wood's Cutlery Company, and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of table 
cutlery at Bennington. In 1875 this 
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cutlery |} 1ess was removed to An- 
trim and united with the apple parer 
business, and the Goodell Company 
organized to conduct the consolidated 
concern, since which time the busi- 
ness has rapidly developed, the old 
factory at Bennington having been 
purchased and reoccupied with a 
branch of the work. The Goodell 
Company is known throughout the 
length and breadth of the country for 
the excellence of its wares as well as 
its financial integrity. 

While thus engaged in exten- 
sive manufacturing enterprise, Mr. 
Goodell has given no little attention 
to agriculture, and has at the same 
time taken a conspicuous part in 
public affairs. His farm holdings 
aggregate many hundred acres and 
he has developed the finest herd of 
Holstein cattle in New England. He 
has served 7 years as a member of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and 
taken an active part in its institute 
work. He was the representative 
from Antrim in the legislatures of 
1876, 1877, and 1878, and a member 
of the executive council in 1882. In 
November, 1888, he was elected gov- 
ernor of the state, receiving more 


votes than had ever before been cast 
for any candidate, and served the 
constitutional term of two years. 
More than anything else Mr. Goodell 
has been noted for his persistent and 
indefatigable labor for the enforce- 
ment of the prohibitory liquor law of 
the state. To this cause he has given 
time, money, and effort in greater 
measure than any citizen for the last 
quarter of a century, and is stil as 
zealous as ever in the furtherance of 
the work. His religious affiliation 
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is with the Baptist church in Antrim, 
of which he has been a member for 
more than fifty years. 

Mr. Goodell two 
Dana and Richard C. Goodell, both 
remaining in Antrim and connected 


has sons, D. 


Richard 
the 


1868, 


with the Goodell Company. 


C. Goodell, vice-president of 


company, born August 10, 





educated at 


was 
New and 
sively in the West. 


Colby 
traveled 


academy, 
London, exten- 
He has divided 
his attention between the interests of 
the manufacturing company and the 
farm, the latter having been practi- 
cally under his direction for a num- 
ber of years past, the management of 
the splendid herd, 
from which, at high prices, are ef- 
fected for all parts of the country, 
being with him a matter of special 
care and pride. 
married, his 


Holstein sales 


He has been twice 


first wife being Miss 


Una C. White, who died some years 
since. 


February 22, 1899, he mar- 
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ried Miss Amy Clark Martin, daugh- 
ter of Charles H. Martin, long a 
prominent druggist of Concord. 

Next in importance as a manufac- 
turing industry to that of the Goodell 
Company, is that of the John G. 


Abbott Estate at Clinton Village, 
which occupies several shops and 


connecting buildings, with three dif- 
ferent water-powers, having 
sixty feet fall altogether. 


nearly 
The busi- 
ness is mainly the manufacture of 
cribs, cradles, and wire mattresses. 
Incidentally an extensive undertak- 
ing business is also conducted. 

The the Abbott 
family in Antrim was Rev. Samuel 
Abbott, a 
born in 


progenitor of 


native of Mont Vernon, 
1777; 


who had been settled 


as a preacher in Middleborough, 


Bridgewater, and Chester, Mass., 


and Londonderry. He also possessed 
mechanical genius and was the in- 
ventor of Abbott's 
shades, so-called. 


rustic window 
His son, Samuel 
W., was the first of the family to 
come to town, and he, in company 
with Imla Wright, built a shop on 
one of the present sites and engaged 
in the manufacture of these window 
with hat 
and subsequently paper fans. 


Samuel 


shades, together boxes, 

Rev. 
Abbott himself moved here 
with his family, in 1838, purchasing 
the Clinton, which has 


since remained in the Abbott family. 


estate at 


He took charge of the manufacturing 
after- 
ward it passed into the hands of an- 
other son, John R. Abbott, who con- 
tinued and _ increased 

John R. Abbott was born 
water, 


business himself for a time, 


the same. 
in Bridge- 
February 14, 
Hannah True of 
December 19, 1848. 


Their children were John G., Charles 


Mass., 
married 
Francestown, 


1817, 


and 
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S., and Harlan P. He was an enter- 
prising business man and respected 
citizen, but died in the prime of life, 
December 6, 1863. His widow con 
tinued the business for a time with 
her brother, Mark True, as manager, 
till her death in 1875, when it passed 
into the hands of the elder son, John 
G. Abbott, bv 


largely expanded. 


whom it was soon 


The manufacture 
of window shades was discontinued 
and the entire plant devoted to the 
and _ cradles, 


production of cribs 


had been commenced betore 
his father’s death. 
John G. Abbott was born in An- 


trim, 


which 


November 3, 1854. He mar- 


ried Clara M. Hurlin, October 6, 
1887. He developed large business 


capacity, and was prominent in pub- 
lic affairs, but died when but fairly 
entered upon what promised to be a 
remarkably successful career, at the 
early age of forty years, September 
25, 1894, leaving a widow and two 
Charles Harlan and 
John, now thirteen and eleven years 
old, The 


which is most prosperous, the goods 


sons, Robert 


respectively. business, 
being marketed all over the country 
and abroad, 
administrators, under the 
‘‘John G. Abbott Estate.’’ 


the 
name of 


is carried on by 
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Antrim seems never to have been a 
fruitful field for legal practice, only 
one lawyer ever having been settled 
in town for any length of time—the 
Hon. Luke Woodbury who located 
in town in 1826 and continued until 
his death in 1851, having served for 
many years as judge of probate and 
being at the time of his decease the 
candidate of the Democratic party for 
There has been a line of 
medical practitioners in 


governor. 
successful 
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this town, however, covering a period 
of more than a century. None of 
these has been more generally known, 
has attained greater success in his 
profession, or commanded in higher 
measure the confidence and respect 
of the community than Dr. Morris 
Christie, who commenced practice 
here May 1, 1860, and now, after 
more than four decades of arduous 
service in alleviating the physical ills 
of the people of this and neighboring 
towns, is still in active, professional 
practice, and alive to all the demands 
of enlightened citizenship, as well as 
all the needs of deserving humanity. 

Dr. Christie is a native of Antrim, 
born Aug. 29, 1832. He is a grand- 
son of Samuel Christie, a native of 


Chr st 


Boston, who settled in town 
upon a large tract of land near the 
Center, and subsequently erected a 
spacious hotel in the locality which 
he kept for many years. His father 
was Josiah W. Christie, the second 
son of Samuel, the elder son, and 
most eminent native of Antrim being 
the distinguished lawyer, Daniel M. 
Christie of Dover, long at the head of 
the New Hampshire bar, who died in 
that city Dec. 8, 1876, at the age of 
eighty-six years. Josiah W. Christie 
was born Nov. 6, 1793, and died 
April 30, 1862. He was a carpenter 
and builder by occupation, a man of 
great energy and strong character, 
and gained a handsome property and 
the respect of his fellow-citizens. He 


New 
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was first married to Fanny Boyd, 
and second, to Mary Bell, each wife 
having two children, the subject of 
this sketch being one of the latter. 
Dr. Christie was educated in the 
district school and at the academies in 
Francestown, Washington, and Hop- 
kinton. Developing an inclination for 
the medical profession, he commenced 
the study of the same under the in- 
struction of that well known physi- 
cian and surgeon, the late Dr. Thomas 
Sanborn of Newport. He attended 
at the Dartmouth 
Medical College, and also at the med- 
ical department of the University of 
New York, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 


medical lectures 


1859. He subsequently spent 
some time in practical study at Black- 
well’s Island Charity Hospital, and 
then located in practice in Antrim, 
where he has since remained as above 
stated. 


Dr. Christie was united in marriage 


re) 


July 22, 1863, with Susan S. Hill 
of Johnson, Vt., a daughter of George 
W. Hill, who was a brother of the 
late Hon. Isaac Hill of Concord, gov- 
ernor of the state and United States 
senator. They have had two chil- 
dren, one dying in infancy. The 
other, a son, George W., born Aug. 
5, 1868, died Dec. 12, In poli- 
tics Dr. Christie is an earnest Demo- 
crat, but has not sought or held office, 
beyond service upon the school board 
and board of health. He has been 
for several years a trustee of the New 
Hampshire Hospital at Concord, and 
for many years a justice of the peace 
and In religion he is a 
Presbyterian by birth 


1885. 


quorum. 
convic- 
and his wife are de- 
voted members of the Presbyterian 
church in Antrim, as well as earn- 


and 
tion, and he 


est supporters of every cause which 


involves the welfare and prayers of 
the community. 
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Among the most prominent and in- 
fluential citizens of Antrim is Hon. 
Nathan C. Jameson, eldest son of 
Nathan W. C. and Caroline E. Mixer 
Jameson. He isa great grandson of 
Thomas Jameson, a native of Dun- 
barton, and a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion who settled in Antrim in 1783. 
His father, Nathan W. C. Jameson, a 
native of Antrim, was in business for 
many years in Boston, residing in 
Cambridge, but returned to Antrim in 
1851, where he still resides, hale, 


at the 
nearly eighty-four years. 


hearty, and active, age of 

Nathan Cleaves Jameson was born 
in Cambridge, Mass., May 4, 1849, 
removing, with his parents, to An- 
trim two years later. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at 
Henniker and Phillips- Andover acad- 
emies, and at the age of seventeen 
commenced business life in Boston, 
in the hat and fur trade, where he 
remained until 1879, when he went to 
New York, where he was successfully 
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engaged fortwenty years in the straw 
goods commission business, for the 
last ten years as a member of the firm 
of Tenney, Dupee & Jameson, doing 
a larger business than any other firm 
in its line in the country. 
Retiring from business in 1899, on 
account of ill health, Mr. Jameson 
permanently to Antrim, 
where he had previously maintained 


returned 


a home, and where he had always 
taken an interest in public and polit- 
ical affairs. In politics he has always 
been a faithful and consistent Demo- 
crat. 


ally 


Although the town has gener- 
been strongly Republican, he 
was elected to the legislature in 1875 
and again in 1876, and was the dele- 
gate from Antrim in the constitutional 
convention of the latter year. He 
also represented his district in the 
state senate in the legislature of 1887, 
was the Democratic candidate for 
president of that body, served on the 
committees on the judiciary, banks, 


and agriculture, and was the author 
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of the bill, which became a law, mak- 
ing election day a legal holiday. He 
has been .a delegate in Democratic 
state conventions for many years, has 
been prominent in the council of the 
party, and was an alternate in the 
convention at Chicago which renomi- 
dated President Cleveland in 1892. 
He has frequently been mentioned in 
connection with the Democratic gu- 
bernatorial nomination, and might 
have recéived the same ere this had 
he consented to do so. In religion 
he is a Presbyterian, actively identi- 
fied with that church in Antrim, and 
was one of the committee having 
charge of the erection of the new 
church edifice. 

Mr. Jameson married March 15, 
1871, Miss Idabel Butler, an accom- 
plished daughter of the late John D. 
Butler of Bennington. They have 
four children, John Butler, born 
1873; Robert Willis, July 23, 
1875; James Walker, May 28, 1878, 
and Isabel Burnham, Oct. 11, 1883. 


Aug. 2, 


ati 
bal 


Jameson 
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Robert Willis is in business in New 
York, James Walker, a graduate of 
Princeton university, class of 1gor, 
is pursuing the study of medicine, 
while the daughter remains at 
home. 

John Butler Jameson, the eldest 
son, was educated in the schools of 
New York city and the college of the 





City of New York, but did not com- 
plete the course in the latter because 
of ill health and failing eyesight. 
He was for five years in the employ 


of a large firm of straw goods manu- 


facturers in New York, and sub- 
sequently traveled extensively in 
Europe. His “home is now with his 


parents in Antrim, but he spends 


much time in Concord, where he has 
the care of large real estate and busi- 
ness interests. 
an earnest Democrat and was one of 
the New Hampshire delegates in the 
last Democratic National convention 


Like his father he is 
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at Kansas City, and secretary of the 
state delegation. 

The Jameson home in Antrim is a 
commodious mansion, finely located, 
elegantly appointed, and furnished 
with all the conveniences and com- 
forts essential to modern life. It was 
originally built by Hon. Luke Wood- 
bury, but has been extensively im- 
proved by Mr. Jameson. 

Dr. Franklin G. Warner, who has 
been located in Antrim in the prac- 
tice of medicine for the last ten vears, 
was born in Chestertown, N. Y., 
January 18, 1863, the son of David 
and Lizzie (Jeffs) Warner. He was 
educated in the public schools and 
at Elmwood seminary, Glens Falls, 
N.Y. He graduated from the medi- 
cal department of the University of 
Vermont in 1888, and from the medi- 
cal department of Union university 
at Albany, N. Y., in 1892, and im- 
mediately after settled in Antrim, 
where he has since remained, having 
established a wide and _ successful 
Dr. Warner married, No- 
vember 6, 1895, Miss Nettie May, 


practice. 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George W. 


Heritage of Amesbury, Mass., by 
whom he has one son, Stanley 
George, born July 6, 1897. Dr. 


Warner is a Democrat in politics 
and takes a lively interest in public 
affairs. He was chosen to represent 
Antrim in the legislature at the elec- 
tion in November, 1898, by a ma- 
jority of fifty-eight votes, notwith- 
standing the town went strongly Re- 
publican on the general ticket. He 
served in the house as a member of 
the committee on public health. He 
is chairman of the Antrim board of 
health, and has been most of the 
time since his settlement in town. 


In religion he is a Methodist. 
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Oliver H. Toothaker, principal of 
the high school, was born in Harps- 
well, Maine, April His 
early education was obtained in the 


10, 1877. 
schools of his native town and in the 
Latin school at Lewiston, where he 
completed his preparation for college. 
He entered Bates where he was active 





in varied interests especially journal- 
ism, debating, and the work of the 
literary societies, and from which he 
was graduated in due course with 
honors in the class of ’98. During a 
portion of the following year he was 
engaged in newspaper work in Lew- 
iston, after which he was chosen 
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principal of Paris Hill academy at 
Paris, Maine. This latter place he 
left in the summer of ’99 to accept his 
present position as principal of the 
Antrim High school. In his three 
years’ service here the school has in- 
creased in round numbers from thirty 
to fifty, a Latin-Scientific course of 
four years has been introduced, de- 
signed to fit for the B. S. courses of 
the colleges, and also an up-to-date 
and standard revised course has been 
introduced into all the schools of the 
town. During his residence here Mr. 
Toothaker has taken an active inter- 
est in local affairs, is a member of 
Harmony lodge, A. F. & A. M., of 
Hillsborough, and is also at presenta 
member of the State Educational 
Council. He has recently tendered 
his resignation to the school board to 
take effect at the close of the present 
school year. 

Samuel R. Robinson, who has long 
been engaged in the manufacture of 
paper boxes in Antrim, and is the 
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inventor of several valuable patented 
devices, is a native of the town, born 
in 1847. When but 16 years of age, 
September 5, 1864, Mr. Robinson en- 
listed in the Eighteenth New Hamp- 
shire Regiment, and went to the 
front, serving until June following, 
when he was honorably discharged 
and returned home, suffering from 
injuries received at the battle of 
Petersburg. In 1873 he engaged in 
the box-making business, and con- 
tinues to the present time, now occu- 
pying a portion of the old silk mill es- 
tablishment, now owned by the Good- 
ell Company, whom he supplies with 
boxes. He has been commander of 
Ephraim Weston post, G. A. R., 
and was the first captain of the Gran- 
ite State Cadets, organized in An- 
trim in 1877. Heisa Republican in 
politics, and represented the town in 
the last legislature, serving on the 
committee on military affairs. 

A leading merchant and hustling 
business man of Antrim is Harry 














Deacon, proprietor of the finest and 
best arranged general store in town, 
who also conducts a dry goods store 
at Hillsborough Bridge. Mr. Deacon 
came here from Woonsocket, R. I., 
five years ago, purchasing the busi- 
ness of Harrington & Kibbey. Mr. 
Deacon was born in 1856 in Man- 
He came to America 
in childhood, and has been in busi- 
ness, in different places, since nine- 
teen years of age, traveling eleven 
years for Goldenberg Bros., lace im- 


chester, Eng. 


porters of New York. He has been 
twice married. His first wife, Alice 
M. Carr, of Whitinsville, Mass., died 
in 1887, leaving two 
Marion E. and Helen C. His pres- 
ent wife, Viola E. Bass of Woon- 
socket, a native of Deering, has one 
son, Howard B. They have a pleas- 
ant, tasty home, and enter heartily 
into the social life of the place. 

Rev. Warren R. Cochrane, D. D., 
a native of New Boston, and a gradu- 
ate of old Dartmouth, historian of 
Antrim and of Francestown, has been 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
Antrim for more than 


daughters, 


forty years, 
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and still continues in that service, in 
full vigor of body and mind, esteemed 
and honored by all the people. 

Clark B. Cochrane, a younger 
brother of the Rev. Dr. Cochrane, 
has long been a resident of Antrim, 
and was for some years extensively 
engaged in business at Clinten Vil- 
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Clark B. Cochrane 


lage. He is a graduate of the Al- 
bany Law school, and has poetic 
genius of no 
denced by his published volume, 
‘*Songs from the Granite Hills.’’ 

Rev. William Hurlin, a native of 
England, who was for seven years 
pastor of the Baptist church in An- 
trim, has made the town his home 
since retiring from the active work of 
the ministry, and is one of its most 
loyal and respected citizens. He has 
been many years the efficient secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Baptist 
convention. 

Albert Clement, postmaster of An- 
trim, was born in Deering, N. H., 
Aug. 5, 1856. He came to Antrim 
in 1877, and entered the employ of 
Goodell Co., remaining with them 
until 1897. He married Isabella 


mean order, as evi- 


Darrah of Bennington, Nov. 29, 1882. 
He was appointed postmaster in Feb- 
ruary, 1898, and reappointed in Feb- 
ruary, 1902. 
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Antrim boasts of as good mail facil- 
ities as any town of its size in the 
state, receiving and sending six mails 
Two rural free 
routes have been established, carry- 


daily. delivery 
ing mail to different parts of the town, 
supplying between five and six hun- 
dred people and handling nearly nine 
thousand pieces of mail matter per 
month. Charles D. Sawyer is carrier 
for route No. 1, and Malcolm S. 


French for route No. 2. 





Malcolm S. French, carrier for 
route No. 2, rural free delivery, has 
equipped his route with one of the 
best mail wagons for rural delivery 
purposes, built by Hernes Mail 
Wagon Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

In common with most New Hamp- 
shire towns Antrim has sent abroad 
many men who have achieved suc- 
cess°and won distinction in various 
fields of effort, and others who are 
now working out the same. Among 
natives of Antrim worthy of note are 

















the late Hon. Daniel M. Christie and 
the late Hon. George W. Nesmith of 
the New Hampshire supreme court ; 
Daniel Adams, the famous arithme- 
tician; Charles is, 
treasurer of Massachusetts ; 


state 
James 


Adams, 
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E. Vose, eminent instructor, princi- 
pal of Ashburnham, Mass., and other 
academies ; John Carr, president of 
the First National bank of Boston; 
A. H. Dunlap, ex-mayor of Nashua ; 
John T. Abbott, United States minis- 
ter to Colombia under President 
Benjamin Harrison, and many others 
that Among 
young men from Antrim already en- 
tered upon successful careers are 
Hayward Cochrane of Chicago, in- 
ventor of the electric elevator, and 
writer of note on electrical subjects ; 
Robert B. Cochrane, inventor and 
writer on mechanical subjects, and 
president of the Cochrane-Bly Ma- 
chine Works, Rochester, N. Y.: 
W. A. Hildreth, now of Coventry, 
Eng., electrical inventor, and Julian 
M. Cochrane of St. Louis, Mo., now 
making photographic and pen and 
ink sketches in Central and South 
America. 

One of the staunch and loyal sons 
of Antrim is John Carr, son of Jona- 
than and Annis (Dinsmore) Carr, who 


might be named. 








was born in that town Aug. 19, 1828, 
and received all the education he ever 
had in the common or district schools 
of his native town, with the excep- 
tion of six weeks in the Literary and 
Scientific Institute, an academy in 


the adjoining town of Hancock. His 
father was a prosperous farmer, one 
of the leading men in town, holding 
at various times the office of select- 
man and tax collector, and was the 
son of John Carr, one of the first set- 
tlers of the town. His mother was 
the daughter of Samuel Dinsmore, 
also one of the original settlers. 

The farmhouse in which John Carr 
was born is still standing in the wes- 
tern part of the town, in what was 
and still is called the High Range 
near the north branch of the Contoo- 
cook river. After working upon his 
father’s farm till his eighteenth or 
nineteenth year, he went to Boston, 
and, after two or three years of hard 
work, knocking about in various po- 
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sitions from a grocery store to a news- 
paper office, he found a position as 
messenger boy in the Blackstone 
Bank, then just started, in August, 
1851. After being advanced to pay- 
ing teller he resigned and went West, 
settling in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
1856. After about three years he re- 
turned to Boston, and accepted the 
office of teller in the Safety Fund 
Bank in 1859. The First National 
Bank succeeding the Safety Fund 
Bank in 1864, elected him cashier, 
which office he held till 1881, when 
he was elected president, which office 
he now holds. 

He is also president of the Eliot 
Five Cent Savings Bank of Boston, 
located in what was formerly called 
Roxbury, where he has resided since 
1862. He is also third vice-president 


of the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance company, and is actively en- 
gaged as trustee of several large es- 
various 


tates. He is also active in 
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charitable, and fraternal 
organizations, and is greatly respected 
and honored in all as an upright citi- 


religious, 


zen, interested in all good works for 
the advancement and promotion of the 


NOTE. 
W. R. Cochrane. 


illustration of this article ; also to Mr. B 


prosperity of his adopted city. Yet 
through all the activities of his busy 
life he has ever cherished a love for 
and interest in the welfare of his na- 
tive town. 


The writer is largely indebted for essential facts to the able historian of Antrim, Rev. 
Thanks are due to Mr. Fred L. Nay, photographer, of Antrim, for aid in the 
R. Cochrane for favors in the same direction. 











THE STAR OF DESTINY. 


Where farest thou, unfettered soul, 
Alone, unhoused in space forlorn ? 
To Lethe’s stream and Sleep's control 
Or some fair Dreamland bright with morn ? 
O question vain! When thou art free 
No mortal call can summon thee. 


No voice from the unholy earth 

Can reach thy place where ’er it be, 
Nor being of immortal birth 

Bear love's fond message back to me! 
Betwixt me and thy vantage-ground 
Is neither human sight nor sound ! 


Out of the dark a helpless cry— 

Into the dark the shadows flit ; 
This is the sum of certainty 

On learning’s blazoned pages writ ; 
And God forever holds the key 
To life’s unriddled mystery. 


We trace the stars in orbits wide, 
The paths celestial systems run, 
In prisms of crystal rock divide 
The golden lances of the sun, 
But Death’s stern secret still is hid 
Beneath the dreadful coffin lid. 


We scan the heavens to find out God, 
The cosmic mists to find out man ;— 

The daisies, springing from the sod, 
The stars in God’s eternal plan 

Baffle alike the toilsome quest 

And spurn the longing of the breast. 


Sphinx-like, the mountain’s face of stone 
Stares on forever, still as sleep ! 
Immortal stoic, mute, alone, 
It will not answer—and the deep, 
Vast, awful, wild, unresting sea 
Is dumb in dreadful majesty ! 
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So dumb the earth, so deep the skies! 
So vain this eager, human cry! 
The mole that in the darkness dies 
Is wise as our philosophy ! 
We linger on the shifting sands 
And grope with rush-lights in our hands! 


Unstayed the wheels of time go round, 
In serried files the cycles march— 
No certain truth but death is found 
Beneath the heavens’ far-bending arch ; 
No victor wears a crown of bay 
Unchallenged till the Judgment Day! 


And yet this passing man is great, 

He mounts as eagles born with wings! 
Striving for larger power and state, 

He reaches for all hidden things ; 


And oft from Nature’s guarded hand 
His genius plucks a secret grand ! 


He binds the thunderbolts of Jove, 
Giants that toil in voiceless pain ; 
Neptune, with whom the Ancients strove, 
Gives him the lordship of the Main! 
He sports with Clotho, bland and fair, 
His fingers clutch Atropa’s hair! 


But, though he stays the hurricane 
And binds the cyclone to his cars, 

And with the marvel of his brain 
Unfolds the secrets of the stars, 

The secret of his living breath 

Is locked in the closed hand of Death. 


No matter what we search or know, 
Or what attainéd summits teach— 
Beyond us ever lies the glow 
Of suns and systems out of reach ! 
Orion and his glittering train 
Sweep but the verge of God’s domain ! 


The fount is greater than the stream, 
And God is greater still than we, 

We only stand and gaze in dream 
Upon the margent of the sea ; 

And whatsoever light He will 

He giveth or withholdeth still. 
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THE STAR OF DESTINY. 


Not what we would He giveth us, 

We cannot wield His fire or sword, 
Nor grasp His mighty plans, and thus 
Make ours the glory of the Lord! 
But all we need is ours by grace 
Until we meet Him face to face. 


Above the plains of Bethlehem 
He set His signal Star of Peace, 
The splendor of Night’s diadem 
Whose omen bright will never cease, 
For Christ, the Lord of Life was born 
Beneath that herald Star of Morn. 


He walks the ages dark with death— 
With murder, lust, and hellish greed, 
With love unmeasured pitieth 
The sons of men in sorest need, 
And lets His dear compassion fall, 
Like Heaven’s sweet rain, upon us all. 


We cannot see His bleeding hands 

Nor touch His pregnant wounds again ; 
But we can see the glorious lands 

Made great by what He taught to men ; 
The light nor Rome nor Athens saw, 
Freedom, religion, order, law. 


The Star which led the Magis’ feet 
Swings low its beauteous flame no more, 
No more the Sous of Heaven repeat 
Their Peace-Song on Judea's shore ; 
But Faith, in Love’s high realm afar, 
Still hears that Song,—still sees that Star ! 


O steadfast Star of Destiny, 
Bright Gem of Heaven which never sets ! 
Illume, from faith’s serener sky, 
New Bethanys and Olivets! 
Across the desert hills of time 
We look to thee, O Star Sublime! 


And Thou, O Lord of Life and Light, 
Who prayed in dark Gethsemane, 
Who died on Calvary’s tragic height 
To make the living ages free, 
Lead Thou our way! Our feet are clay, 
Our eyes are blind—lead Thou our way! 








PASSACONAWAY 


By Dr... FF G4. 


Weetamoo 
Daughter of Passaconaway, who dwelt 
In the old time on the Merrimack. 
Whittier. 


From these lines and the tragic 
tale told by the poet, of the old chief 
of the Pennacooks, was derived the 
inspiration of the name given to one 
of the most notable organizations, 
formed for the purpose of cultivating 
and enjoying this breezy and health- 
ful sport in the valley of the Mer- 
rimack. 

It is not necessary that grounds de- 
voted to this ancient form of sport 
should possess historic interest. The 
ease of access, the general contour of 
the land, together with the various 
problems that present themselves to 
the golfer, are of the first impor- 
tance. When, however, these con- 
ditions can be associated with the 
poetry and romance of a particular 
locality, it gives an added interest. 
The Passaconaway club is especially 
fortunate in this respect, as, aside 
from the fact that the links are an 
almost exact reproduction of Scottish 
Moorland scenery, lacking only the 
yellow bloom of the broom and the 
purple of the heather, it is notably 
Whittier’s own land, and his poetic 
instincts have added the music of 
song to the glamor of history con- 
nected with every rod of this diversi- 
fied and picturesque slove— 

Lift we the twilight curtains of the Past, 

And, turning from familiar sight and sound, 


Sadly and full of reverence let me cast 
A glance upon Tradition’s shadowy grounds. 


GOLF CLUB, AMESBURY, MASS. 


Leslie. 


When in 1641, or a little later, the 
first settlers of Amesbury blazed a 
pathway from Weir Point on the 
Powwow towards the distant hills of 
Pentucket it wound its devious way 
through those grounds, and although 
long since discontinued for a more 
direct route, still the cellars of the 
first inhabitants of white blood, line 
the half-obliterated trail. 

It was here that Nathaniel Weed 
built his rude log house, and lighted 
his hearthstone fire so soon to go 
out, with all his hopes and pleasant 
anticipations for the future, in that 
terrible tragedy known as the Weed 
massacre, in which his wife and 
children were murdered before his 
eyes by the vindictive savage. 

Here, too, beside the first hole of 
the links is the Haunted Pool, the 
scene of that strange fight in witch- 
craft days of old Sam Huntington 
with the eight black puppies, the 
details of which sent Susannah Mar- 
tin to her death on Gallows Hill, in 
Salem. From this spot, only a few 
rods away, on the slope of the hill, is 
the depression in the ground of the 
cellar and a scraggly pear tree, that 
marks the site of her old home. 

In ‘‘ The Witch's Daughter,’’ Mr. 
Whittier has picked up the thread of 
this story and sealed it with the seal 
of immortality. Whether all that 
his poetic fancy saw is historically 
correct, is, perhaps, a question, but 
certainly no sweeter ballad has ever 
been strung on the twine of fact. 
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Legend and tale and story 
Cling to each treasured rod 
The glint of borrowed glory 
Where poet’s feet have trod. 


Here also runs Brown Burn with 
water of that peculiar amber tint, 
which is rarely seen in this coun- 
try, and is again suggestive of the 
Scottish Moorlands, as it derives its 
color from the same material that 
lends its dye to the streams in the 
highlands, the peat moss. 

Following this stream down to the 
fourth hole in the course, we look 
across the willow- bordered little loch 
called Bayley’s pond with just a 


glimpse of the shining Merrimack to 
the laurels beyond. 

Sing soft, sing low our lowland river, 

Under thy banks of laurel bloom. 

Above on the hilltop, one can well 
pause, even in the most exciting con- 
test of skill to catch one faraway 
glimpse of ocean’s foam-crested line 
against the sky, the rocky headlands 
of Cape Ann, the sand dunes of 
Plum Island, the restless roll of surf 
on the harbor bar, the winding river, 
the spires of Newbury, and nearer 
still, Deer Island, the home of Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, and Hawks- 














SALISBURY POINT FROM BAYLEY’S HILL. 


wood towers—facile indeed would be 
the pen that could describe a pano- 
rama like this with all its beauty and 
With 
such surroundings as these it is rot a 


matchless variety of charm. 


matter of surprise that Passaconaway 
golf links is a popular place of re- 
sort, and that the membership roll is 
rapidly increasing. 

Youth and beauty gather at the 
club house and the voice of song and 


379 
laughter is in the air, while from 
the long drive down across the slop- 
ing field the couples who stand there 
together can but learn the same story 
told so beautifully by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in his ‘‘ Last Walk,’’ and 
form acquaintances and attachments 
that will make the great drive into 
the misty years of life to come, pleas- 
anter and infinitely replete with joy- 
ous associations. 





SALISBURY 


By Dr. H. 


POINT FROM BAYLEY’S HILL. 


G. Leslie. 


Where the river’s gray and silent tide 
Touches the village’s crescent shore, 

Where century’s elms with drooping boughs 
Their shadows cast by cottage door, 


The enchanted stranger stops to view 
A Naples ‘neath New England skies, 
From Hawkswood towers to Amesbury shore 
Each scene fairer in his eyes. 











MEMORIAL DA Y—1902. 


Does the sunlight fall on Pipestave hill 
Or shadows cling by Laurel side? 

Does the evening’s golden afterglow 
Cast ambient light on swirling tide? 


With each varying change of light and shade 
New pictures rise to greet the eye ; 

The emerald green of the valley shore 
With deeper shade of pine trees vie. 


He may have stood by the foam flecked Rhine, 
Have seen the Tiber and the Tweed ; 

All unrivaled still New England’s stream 
Though beauty may for others plead. 


For gentle flow and a nameless charm 
The Merrimack is peer of all ; 

A halcyon light like evening’s mists 
O’er all her graceful stretches fall. 


MEMORIAL DAY—r902. 
By Eleazer W". Smith. 


Rest, comrade, rest. The sweet notes of the bugle 
Rouse thee no more at the breaking of day ; 
Here o'er thy dust we scatter fair flowers, 
With memories so tender of those passed away. 


’Neath the green sod which thy blood has hallowed, 
Under the flag you fought to save ; 

Sleep, comrade, sleep, God watches thy ashes, 
And proudly to-day we honor our brave. 


Rest, comrade, rest. The flag that you fought for 
Brightly is waving o'er land and on sea; 
Speaking with pride to the new generation, 
Ours is the land of the brave and the free. 


Rest, comrade, rest; each coming of springtime, 





We’ll march to thy grave with slow measured tread ; 


Rest, comrade, rest, while we are living, 
We'll garland the places of our noble dead. 
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By C. C. £0@ 


RAMBLE XXIII. 


THE COOLING ZEPHYRS. 
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WWT is now summer. We 
j} say this because the 
present month is June. 
4 When June arrivesevery 
~ one in this latitude con- 
We 
are now impressed with an idea of 
the advancement of the open season 
of the year. We no longer contem- 
plate the existing spring, which, in 
popular conception, has yielded to 
The joy of the leaf has 
given way to the glory of the blos- 
som. 

Life is often suggestive on account 
of its frequent contradictions. Time 
constrains us to abandon things that 
we may adopt the conditions and 
privileges of their opposites. This 
fact is abundantly illustrated in our 
climatic life. Winter and summer 
alternate and reverse the experiences 
of human beings in a thousand ways. 
How true is this fact in central New 
Hampshire! In this geographical 
location, if one rambles out of doors 
for recreation, he is often constrained 
to seek the low, sheltered, sunny 
nooks and vales, where the boreal 
blasts are less potent, and where the 
smile of the pale, wintry sun is more 
inviting. In the same place, stroll- 
ing abroad for pleasure in summer, 
one frequently seeks the heights, 
where, exposed to the gentle, re- 
freshing breeze, as he rests under the 
shade of a spreading tree, he courts 
the grateful coolness of the air and 
shadows and thinks of luxury un- 
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cedes the arrival of summer. 


summer. 


qualified and unlimited. 


Truly, in 
our climatic life, as in many aspects 
of being, we are creatures of circum- 
stance and the reflective victims of 
contradictory necessities. 

Summer is now only in its incep- 


tive progress. The weather is not 
yet very warm. The mornings and 
the evenings are chilly, and the mid- 
dle of the day is, as a rule, only 
moderately hot. Yet the season of 
warmth is so positively a fact that no 
one feels compelled to hide himself in 
a sheltered recess of the landscape to 
avoid the rough wind and bask in 
feeble sunlight. We advance boldly 
to the tops of the hills, overlook the 
expanse of beautiful country, and, as 
we grow warm by exertion, sit in 
the shade of a tree and invite the 
mild air of heaven to touch and cool 
the uncovered head. 

Gladly we ramble to-day to the 
summit of Mt. Putney. The tem- 
perature is not high but it is warm. 
There is a tree by the old cemetery 
gate, and under its shade we have 
often reposed, leaning the back 
against the wall, our eyes poring 
over the broad and beautiful western 
valley of the Contoocook with de- 
light, sight stretching even to the 
horizon, where it touches the soft 
outline of the far distant peaks. 
Here the westerly winds gently blow, 
composing nature to a luxurious feel- 
ing of comfort. 

In the language of mythology, the 
soft, west wind is called zephyr. 
By the extension of a cultivated idea, 
the zephyr is every wind that 
breathes gently and pleasantly. As 
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we sit in the cool shade to-day, con- 
templating incidental features of the 
scene around us, we are reminded 
that both western blasts and zephyrs 
prevail to a great extent in this ele- 
vated region. The unmistakable 
influence of westerly winds is per- 
manently impressed upon the imme- 
diately surrounding landscape. In 
fact no other winds that blow have 
ever left a similar impression upon 
this scene. Everywhere the eye ob- 
serves that the trees that are 
isolated, and consequently most ex- 
posed to the winds, exhibit a ten- 
dency to lean towards the 
Sometimes a whole tree — trunk, 
branches, and twigs— manifests the 
described tendency. The character- 
istic leaning of the trees is the result 
of the continuous propulsion of both 
more violent and more gentle wes- 
terly winds, the influence of which 
contributes, in a marked degree, to 
the spectacular outlines of the local 
prospect. 

The zephyr breathes to-day, cool- 
ing and comforting the heated brow, 
uncovered for the reception of the 
kind air. ‘Yet it is proper at this 
time to use a plural, descriptive term. 
There is a wind, but it is broken 
into somewhat slowly succeeding 
puffs of atmospheric breath that 
seem like an aggregation of indi- 
vidual winds. Heuce we may with 
propriety speak not only of a zephyr, 
but of the zephyrs. We sit and 
meditate upon these pleasant breezes, 
and, as we observe the easterly lean- 
ing trees, the mind takes a scientific 
turn and asks of the meaning of 
this westerly prevalence of the local 
winds. In this aspect of thought, we 
can only touch a theme that is as far 
extending as the surface of the globe. 


most 


east. 


OF THE ROLLING 


YEAR. 


In the torrid regions of the earth, by 
the rarefying influences of the intense 
heat, the atmospheric currents rush 
up and away to the poles, thence to 
work their way back, along the sur- 
face of the earth, after first being 
subjected to the effects of extreme 
cold. On their equatorial return the 
great currents of air are somewhat 
modified in directions by a variety of 
causes, the rugosity and rotation of 
the earth's surface participating in 
the general effect. On the Atlantic 
coast of our country, the influence of 
the ocean, particularly in conse- 
quence of the warmer temperature of 
the great gulf stream, is potent in 
diverting the southerly movement of 
the great continental currents of air 
towards the shore. Hence, in part, 
at least, the prevailing winds of this 
locality. 

The cooling zephyrs breathe, but 
how far reaching are the causes of 
their activity! We live in a world 
of influences that daily widens to our 
comprehension. With this thought 
we turn homeward. 


RAMBLE XXIV. 


THE MONTH OF BEAUTY. 


If one is accustomed to court the 
attractions of rural nature in this 
latitude, he can hardly fail to be im- 
pressed with an idea of the superla- 
tive beauty of the month of June. 
We have often thought of June as 
the supereminently beautiful month. 
We do not intend to convey the im- 
pression that June is in any sense 
an exclusively beautiful month. In 
fact, beauty is manifested in the 
natural phenomena of all of the 
months of the year. In June, how- 
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ever, the rural world appears in an 
almost or quite continuous dress of 
unqualified beauty. 

The month of June is specially 
notable on account of the unlimited 
and unqualified freshness of its ver- 
dure. In the spring the verdure of 
the landscape is in a progressive 
stage of assertion; in later summer 
it is apt to be parched by the in- 
tensely burning heat of the sun in a 
sky of drought; in the autumn it 
perishes, but in June it is habitually 
new, full, and fresh, a luxuriance of 
green that is usually witnessed only 
once in a year in this locality. 

There is no time in the year when 
local travel is more abundant in occu- 
lar charms. If all circumstances 
were propitious, it were well for all 
those seeking the beauty of our local 
landscapes to make, at least, one trip 
a year in June. The sight of the 
limitless expanse of perfect verdure, 
rising over the hills, sinking into the 
vales, and sweeping across the plains, 
affords an esthetic pleasure that 
needs only to be witnessed to be ap- 
preciated. An extended journey in 
June is a source of delight that fills 
the rest of the year with a wealth of 
gratifying memories of nature robed 
in transcendent loveliness. 

But June is not simply the month 
of verdure. It is in an eminent sense 
a month of flowers. In June, blos- 
soms seem to fill the earth. Yet 
June is not an exclusively blooming 
month. Neither is bloom in June so 
ostentatiously assertive as it is in 
May, when, so to speak, all the trees 
are in blossom. But in June there 
is a phenomenally wide distribution 
of flowering beauty. Hill, vale, and 
plain are, as it were, everywhere 


abounding with flowers. We stroll 
xxxii-—26 


and crush blossoms under our feet. 
We look forward and behind, we 
turn right and left, and bloom greets 
our sight continuously. If we seek 
the recesses of the wood and there 
wander in the peaceful shade, still 
the smile of blossoming beauty will 
cheer us as we roam. 

The quality of the beauty of June 
is not a gorgeous one. It partakes 
of no greatness of ostentation. Still 
it is no less beauty. The skilful 
eye discovers true occular delight 
without the necessity of being 
startled. More than this, the most 
permanent pleasures are often mod- 
est in their expression. The floral 
pride of the orchard in May and the 
leafy grandeur of the forest in Oc- 
tober have each but a brief existence, 
but the modest beauty of June is, in 
a measure, the pleasant gift of the 
whole warmer part of the year. 
Even the blossoms of June are, asa 
rule, of humble features. If we ex- 
cept certain domesticated specimens, 
the flowers of June are lowly in habit 
and small in size. Let us look 
around and view them as we ramble. 
The white strawberry, the yellow 
cinquefoil, the blue-eyed grass, the 
golden buttercup, the pearly daisy, 
and numberless others that might 
be named, are all flowers of unpre- 
tentious characteristics. In the mead- 
ow, the iris and the azalia are hardly 
more pretentious, and in the woods 
‘~ Jack-in-the-pulpit, the moccasin 
flower, and the columbine are as mod- 
est as they are attractive. We might 
make a possible exception of the 
American laurel of the moist mead- 
ows, but no mere general remark is 
exempt from the necessity of excep- 
tional consideration. The blossoms 
of June are, in fact, too many for ev- 
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en a mere passing individual notice. 
There is one beautiful feature of 
the landscape that annually becomes 
incipiently observable in June. It is 
the characteristic waving in the wind 
of the taller, growing grasses. In the 
earlier season, the new, low grasses 
may ripple, but in June they may be 
As the 
stalks of the aspiring grasses tower 
upward, tempting the application of 
the haymaker’s scythe, in their con- 
responses to the 
breezes, they, in fancy, imitate the 
throbbing billows of the mighty sea 
and stir the imagination to delighted 
flights of conception. 

We suppose there is no person 
possessed of ordinary powers of ob- 
servation who does not enjoy the 
beauty of June. But the ability to 
give expression to the delight that at 
any time dwells in one depends upon 
a special gift that invites the cultiva- 
tion of language. The world is full 
of appreciative people who cannot 
give utterance to their emotions be- 
cause they have no terms with which 
to clothe their ideas. In the depart- 
ment of zesthetic description, it is 


said to begin truly to wave. 


tinued passing 


only the poet who enjoys the great- 
est facility of expression, and it is 
often through the poet that the or- 
dinary observer finds the means ofa 
tongue, which experience proves to 
be effective, though only a borrowed 
one. 

It is not to be thought a surprise 
that the poet sings in June. Beauty 
is an ever active inspiration to the 
world’s bard. It were happy if all 
the world realized how much it owes 
to the poet, who has not only found 
but loaned a tongue and voice to the 
widest constituency that perhaps 
any age has ever scen. 
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YEAR. 
RAMBLE XXV. 


A BEREAVED BIRD. 


The summer is the special season 
of rural delights, but it is also the 
Na- 
ture reacts upon itself in a multitude 
of ways. 


season of peculiar afflictions. 


The sunshine is always at- 
tended by shadows, and the pleas- 
life evince 
graduate into pains. Whoever as- 
sumes a privilege takes with it a cor- 
responding liability. This truth ap- 
peals to reflection in contemplating 
all the 
nature. 


ures of a tendency to 


departments of animate 

We are moved to the expression of 
the present thought because of our 
incidental observation of this ramble. 
As we go out to-day, our emotions are 
stirred in sympathy for a bird. A 
tiny, hopeful, promising bird has met 
with a disappointment that savors 


of genuine bereavement. If birds 
weep, this bird must have. suffered 
the experience of tears. If birds 


think, this bird must have pondered 
one of the deeper problems of mun- 
dane existence. 

It is not a trifling consideration 
that regards the pleasures and pains 
of the life of animals. In the senti- 
mental aspects of being, the lower or- 
ders of animal life appeal to us in 
a thousand ways. There are those 
among us who think that the exis- 
tence of sympathy between men and 
brutes is a proof of their essentially 
identical nature. They assume that 
we cannot love anything with which 
we have nothing in common. Be 
this as it may, it is a fact that the 
most refined human beings have a 
strong susceptibility to emotional 


excitement at the fortunes and mis- 
We 


fortunes of the brute creation. 
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have no doubt that Burns felt what 
he uttered when he gave the world 
his delicate poem addressed to a 
mouse, and we believe that Cowper 
was within the sphere of veracity 
when he declared his unwillingness 
to recognize the man who needlessly 
crushes a worm. We are not want- 
ing in sincerity when we assert that 
we are affected with sympathy for a 
bereaved bird. 

Our afflicted bird is a sparrow, or a 
finch, or some other one of the many 
classes of migratory birds. We are 
of limited attainments in ornithology, 
and we do not wish the language of 
these rambles to be too abstractly 
technical. Our poor, dear bird is 
the chippy, or chipping sparrow, a 
plain, brownish bird, wearing a 
closely fitting brown skull-cap, and 
of an unpretentious chirping, or chip- 
ping, note that doubtless confers its 
popular name upon it. This bird, 
when apparently happy, elevates its 
tiny head in the air, throws open its 
beak, and pours out of its throat a 
succession of vibratory, monotonous 
tones that require the aid of imagina- 
tion in order to be construed into the 
aspects of a song. The chippy is in 
all respects a plain bird, though its 
tininess and modesty are calculated 
to promote its endearment by its 
kindly human observers. 

The chippy builds a delicate little 
nest on the twig of a tree or bush, 
the general structure being very 
much like that of many other birds’ 
nests, but it is lined with long, 
smooth hairs. Hence the chippy is 
sometimes called the hair-bird. En- 
sconced in a shady bower of leaves, 
this nest eventually contains about 
four tiny eggs, of a light blue general 
tint, but spotted with brown. In due 


time a nest-full of little chippies ap- 
pear to be nourished with insectiver- 
ous food from a parental beak until 
fledged and able to take care of 
themselves. We mean to say all 
this happens in the event of a propi- 
tious Providence, which is not always 
within the enjoyment of birds. 

We have been acquainted with 
our chippy for some length of time. 
Weeks ago, there was a pretty nest 
in a bush by the roadside, where we 
often pass. A mere accident led to 
its discovery. In time, the eggs 
numbered four, and the maternal 
chippy began the work of incubation. 
How many conscious hopes were 
stored in the breast of that chippy we 
do not know. But there were antici- 
pated delights in our breast. We 
daily looked forward with pleasure 
to the time when we should pass by, 
peep in, and see the little chippies 
greeting us with their widely gaping 
mouths. Yetewe never saw them. 

One day not long ago we passed 
that way and took a peep at the 
chippy’s nest. The bird was gone. 
The nest was rumpled and partly 
turned over. Within were the 
broken shells of once delicate and 
beautiful eggs. What was the 
cause of the devastation and desola- 
tion? We do not know. Specu- 
lation is our only resource at this 
time. 

The chippy and other birds of 
similar habits have many enemies. 
There are hawks, owls, squirrels, 
serpents, etc., that make them their 
prey. We surmise, however, that a 
domestic cat was the despoiler in the 
related instance. Our suggestive 
conclusions are the result of an in- 
spection. The bush containing the 
nest was too frail to bear the weight of 
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acat. A feline, attempting to reach 
the nest, would naturally stand on its 
hind feet, placed nearly or quite on 
the ground, and then extend a paw 
upward and overhaul the desired ob- 
ject, in anticipation of a delicate taste 
of bird's flesh, tenderer, 
for being very young. 
We conjecture that the maternal 
chippy escaped and became a be- 
reaved bird. 


doubtless, 


What sorrows a bird 
must have felt in such an exigency! 
How many doubts of the rewards of 
virtuous patience must have harrowed 
a bird’s mind in such a case! But 
forbear a too intense manifesta- 
tion of condolence. 


we 
A bird has cour- 
age that surmounts adversity. As 
we pass the desolate bush again to- 
day, we espy a chippy in the act of 
gathering 


delicate fibers for 


use in constructing a nest. 


some 
We are 
cheered by the thought that it is the 
same chippy whose domestic fortunes 
have so recently been shrouded in 
misfortune. This chippy is still in 
heart. In its tiny breast, faith sup- 
plants doubt, and hope overrules des- 
pair. We shall love this chippy bet- 
ter hereafter. 


RAMBLE XXVI. 


THE COUNTRY BOY. 


One of the useful things that this 
world is now rapidly learning is the 
As 
the world grows wiser, it learns to ad- 
mit that no form of social life is ex- 
clusively endowed with advantages. 
Every respectable and moral human 
association has its benefits, no matter 
how much it differs from some other 
one, and there is no social circle 
where favors are exclusively enjoyed. 


distribution of social privileges. 
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Childhood, if reasonably indulged, 
is everywhere happy. In the city or 
in the country, on the pavement or 
in the field, budding humanity can 
find enjoyment. Yet there is a privi- 
lege of childhood in the habitual en- 
joyment of rural haunts that forever 
affords a reflective maturer 
The never ram- 
bles at large in the expanded realm 


zest in 
years. child who 
of nature loses an inexhaustible fund 
of pleasure in the walks of mature 
manhood. Pity the man who, in 
childhood, never trod the path of un- 
alloyed delight through the fields and 
forests and by the streams and ponds 
of a common, country district ! 
Among the fondest affections of the 
manly breast are those of at- 
tachment for the rural walks of one’s 
childhood. The 
life loves to think 


born 


man in meridian 
and talk of the 
days when he romped, hunted, and 
fished in the country. Old age even 
loves to revisit the scenes of child- 
hood’s rural, excursive delights and 
mark the familiar paths and objects, 
more dear to reflective appreciation 
than The of a 
familiar stone, or tree, or artificial 


structure, which was the property of 


ever before. loss 


childhood’'s appreciation, is the occa- 
sion of genuine. if not poignant, grief 
to old age. 
life 


The closing scene’ of 
seldom more happy than 
when spent among the permanent, 
rural associations of blithe and elas- 
tic childhood. 


are 


There is a reason for everything. 
There is an explanation for the per- 
manent enjoyment man experiences 
in the walks of his rural boyhood. 
The nature of a child is unfixed, ex- 
pansive, and immature. It cannot 
properly be subjected to all the re- 
straints of manhood. The inceptive, 
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developing, organic form must have 
enlarged space for the amplification 
of its growing powers. This fact is 
as true of the mind as it 
body. The elaborating conscious- 
ness of childhood is helped to an 


is of the 


inestimable degree by the wide ex- 
panse of the bright, fresh world, as it 
appears to the emotionally and reflec- 
tively susceptible child who rambles 
at large in the country. 

The healthful 
sunlight, air, and exercise, afforded 
childhood in the 
ciently apparent. 


advantages of the 


country, are suff- 

Every observing 
person has noted the rapid growth, 
the accumulative strength, and the 
that attest the su- 
perior physical condition of the rural, 
juvenile rambler. But there is still a 
superior advantage in the larger out- 
The 
greater benefit arises from the inti- 
mate 


florid complexion 


door life of the country boy. 
relation existing between the 
body and the mind. In a sense, the 


body is only the foundation upon 
which the superstructure of the mind 
is reared. A _ healthy mind in a 
sound body has been the theme of 
philosophers from immemorial time. 
Yet this idea is only partial in its 
The mind of 
childhood is characteristically impul- 
and 


deductive results. 


sive sympathetic. It reflects 
comparatively little, and it analyzes 
still less. In its inceptive state of 
development, the mind of childhood 


has most need of a quality of impres- 
sions which 


only the country can 
The rural world 
abounds in ideally illustrative facts 
that are simple in distinction from 
complex, consequently the 


perfectly supply. 


instruc- 
tive ideas afforded by the country are 
better adapted for the use of the 
growing child, who ought to be still a 
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child for years to come. In the arti- 
ficial walks and haunts of life in the 
city, the reflective suggestions of a 
child’s environment are often too 
complex, and in their enforced appli- 
cation tend to create or encourage a 
too early, and hence a logically un- 
desirable, maturity. 
philosophically 


Speaking in a 
relative seuse, the 
country is the place for the child, 
and the city is the abode of the man. 
Perhaps the ancient biblical writers 
were thinking of this when they de- 
scribed man as the 
The 
intelligent observer comprehends the 
force of our essential assertion. The 


city is, in an eminent sense, the con- 


beginning in 
country and ending in the city. 


servatory of some of the most impor- 
tant treasures of enlightened society, 
but the persons who entertain the 
closest relations to the great urban 
treasuries are often those who spent 
their childhood in the country. 

The country boy is the type of a 
hopeful and expectant human char- 
acter that anticipates the glories of 
the highest achievements. As is his 
juvenile life, so will be his manly 
love. As we ramble abroad to-day, 
we now and then have a glimpse of a 
child. Equally as often we take note 
of a location where was born and 
reared some child that has been or is 
a prominent and useful 
some more populous locality. 


citizen of 
Then 
we look around and contemplate the 
ancient walks, objects, and scenes, 
every one so dear to those who, far 
away in busier social haunts, still 
think of and dote on them, and seem 
to feel the thrill of pleasure with 
which the gray-haired visitor often 
comes back to the home of his child- 
hood and reviews the place of his 
happiest days. 











APOSTROPHE TO JUNE. 


by L. F. H. Frost. 


Oh, June! Thy breezes seem bliss laden, like 
The breath of angels. Thy flower embroidered 
Robes are dripping wet with fragrance. And thy 
Smile is like the beam that gilds some mould’ ring 
Tower with golden light at evening. 


Oh, June! 
Thy presence is a prophecy of good 
To come, a promise of the gifts our kind 
And loving Father hath in store for us, 
A whisper of fair skies and music sweet 
That all day long shall haunt the mossy woods 
Where berries red and rich lurk cunningly 
Beneath green leaves. 


Oh, June! Why is thy stay 
So brief? Doth no one bid thee welcome? Dost 
Thou tire of wasting thy rare melody 
On souls attuned to grief? When thou art gone 
Why should I linger? Could I bear to see 
Thy roses dead, crushed buds and withered sweets ? 
Should I not sadly miss thy gifts of love 
And pine for thy companionship? Ah, yes; 
And ever and forever would my soul 
Be longing after thee and restful sleep. 
Far better would it be, could we but be 
Exhaled together, while some loving friend 
Looked on and said ‘‘ Requiescat in pace.’ 


TO A ROBIN. 


By Mary M. Currier. 


Robin, robin, I am glad 

That thy bird-heart is not sad. 
Human hearts, this sunny spring, 
Often are too sad to sing, 

Though the little brooklets play, 
Flinging high the crystal spray, 
Though the hills, and vales between, 
Deck themselves with fairest green, 
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Though the sweet refreshing breeze 
Shakes the cradles in the trees 
Where the leaf-buds lie asleep, 
Waking them from slumber deep. 
Robin, robin, I am glad 

That thy bird-heart is not sad ; 
That thy heart is true and free, 
And thou art not, like to me, 
These bright sunny days of spring 
Too farspent and sad to sing. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS. 
By ktta Ff. Fohnson. 


Though oft’ I’ve heard you praised in song and story, 
And seen your beauties sketched by artists bold, 

With eyes uplifted to your wondrous glory, 

I cry, ‘‘ The half has never yet been told.’’ 

No human language justly can describe you ; 

No brush that e’er to mortal canvas laid, 

Could paint your ever varying beauties ; 

No hand portray thee, save His hand who made. 


Ye stand as lofty monuments unto Him; 

Far nobler than the tallest spires we raise ; 

Your sacred silence breathes His holy presence, 

Your every peak doth mutely speak his praise ; 

I claim a humble kinship to you ; 

For that same voice whose mighty ‘‘ Let there be,’’ 
Brought forth the mountains from dark void and chaos ; 
Spake, too, the word that quickened life in me. 


With many a holy thought have you inspired me, 
Full well to me your silent sermons preached ; 
For, gazing at your towering grandeur, 

Far up above your heights, my heart has reached 
Toward God, our wonderful creator, 

To whom the mountain and the plain belong ; 
And for the lessons you have mutely taught me, 
I offer unto you this humble song. 
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HON. ANDREW J. GUNNISON. 


Hon. Andrew J. Gunnison, born in Goshen, October 30, 1822, died in San 
Francisco, Cal., April 26, 1902. He was one of a large family of sons and daugh- 
ters, who, with the parents, Samuel and Elisabeth Gunnison, have passed to the 
other shore, but one sister remaining, Mrs. A. J. Cofran of Newport, and one 
brother A. R. Gunnison, Esq., of San Francisso, Cal. The late Capt. J. W. Gun- 
nison was a brother who met with a tragic death in the service of his country, 
while conducting the first survey of the Pacific railroad. 

Andrew J. Gunnison commenced the study of law in early years with Knowles 
& Beard in Lowell, Mass. He was admitted ‘o practice in 1844, and became a 
partner with Hon. Moses Norris of Pittsfield, in that year. In 1847 he became a 
partner with Hon. Ithamer W. Beard at Lowell. While there he married 
Euphemia L. Briard, English by birth, a lady of high culture. 

In 1851 he removed to San Francisco, Cal. (crossing the isthmus on mules, 
with his brother, A. R. Gunnison), where he had been successfully engaged in the 
practice of his profession until his death, at which time he was senior member of 
the law firm of Gunnison, Booth & Bartnette. He established a reputation as one 
of the solid, substantial citizens of the city and state. He had been a member of 
the legislature of California, representing the city and county of San Francisco. 

There were many stirring events in his life worthy of note; one, only, will be 
mentioned in this connection. It was at the critical period in the history of Cali- 
fornia, under the administration of Governor Stanford, when an attempt was made 
to detach this state from the Union. In the successful resistance to this move- 
ment he played a conspicuous part, having on one occasion delivered an all night's 
speech in order to gain time against the secession movement, which resulted in its 
defeat. 

He amassed a large fortune, but was ever ready to bestow a kindness where- 
ever needed. His whole life seemed devoted to the good of others and actuated 
by devotion to principle and duty. 

He died peacefully, honored and lamented by all who knew him. He was the 
last survivor of his family, and his remains were laid at rest, with those of the dear 
ones gone before, in Laurel Hill cemetery, San Francisco. 


WARREN PARSONS, M. D. 


Dr. Warren Parsons, born in Rye, May 28, 1818, died in that town May 2 
1go2. 
He was the son of Dr. John Wilkes and Abigail (Garland) Parsons. His 
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father was a surgeon in the War of 1812, and his grandfather, Dr. Joseph Parsons, 
raised a company in Rye and served with honor under Washington in the War of 
the Revolution. Three generations practised medicine from the same house, 
while two previous ancestors in a direct line were clergymen; Rev. Joseph Par- 
sons, who was the first of the name to graduate at Harvard in 1697, settled at 
Salisbury, Mass., and Rev. Samuel Parsons, who graduated in 1730, was ordained 
and settled at Rye in 1736, holding his pastorate for over fifty years. 

Dr. Parsons attended Hampton and Phillips Andover academies, and then 
taught school in Rye and studied with his father, Dr. John Wilkes Parsons. In 
1840 he received an appointment in the treasury department at Washington, hav- 
ing been recommended to the position by Daniel Webster. In 1842 he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of M. D. from the Columbia college at Washington, D. C., 
and practised in Rye and adjoining towns for upwards of fifty years. 

He was twice married. His first wife was Sarah A. Dow of Rye. She died 
in 1850, leaving one son, Warren J., who died in Florida in 1895. In 1854 he 
married Julia Gove of Raymond, who survives him with one son, Frederick D., of 


Rye, two daughters, Ella M., wife of John F. Fraser, Rye Beach, and Miss Anna 
Decatur Parsons. 


HON. SOLOMON SPALDING 


Hon. Solomon Spalding, born in Merrimack, July 20, 1811, died at Nashua, 
June 2, 1go2. 

He was a son of Solomon and Martha (McClure) Spalding, and a descendant 
of Edward Spalden, who came to this country from Lincolnshire, Eng., in 1630 or 
1633, and located at Braintree, Mass. He was educated in the schools of his 
native town and went to Nashville, now Nashua, where he entered mercantile busi- 
ness, first as a clerk for Hugh Jameson, whom he subsequently bought out, and 
continued in business alone or in partnership, for more than forty years. Subse- 
quently he engaged in banking and was president of the New Hampshire com- 
pany, which owed its success to his financial ability. He was prominent in public 
affairs, and in early life was active in the militia, being for a time commander of 
the Nashua Artillery company. He was police judge of Nashua from 1873 to 
1876, and was also for many years president of the Wilton railroad. 

Captain Spalding was united in marriage February 24, 1834, with Sarah D. 
Edson, daughter of Asa C. and Thedosia Edson of Springfield, Vt., who died 
June 25, 1883. Seven children were born of their marriage, of whom three sur- 
vive. For many years Mr. Spalding was a prominent member of the Unitarian 
church of Nashua, and always took a lively interest in the affairs of that parish. 


JOHN D. SWAIN. 


John D. Swain, born in Norwood, Mass., July 15, 1827, died in Nashua, June 
3, 1902. 

Mr. Swain went to Dover in his youth where he was employed as a machinist. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he went to Portsmouth as foreman of the iron 
plate works at the navy yard, where he remained till January 1, 1880, when he 
received a flattering call to Nashua to take charge of the Nashua Iron and Steel 
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Company’s plant, which he accepted. He held the position for several years, and 
at the end of that time was chosen supreme treasurer of the United Order of the 
Golden Cross, a position held by him for twenty years. He declined to have his 
name used for reelection last year. For a year past he has led a retired life, 
chiefly in caring for his real estate. 

Beside a widow, formerly Elizabeth Rollins of Dover, he is survived by one 
daughter, Mrs. G. Ralph Leighton, of Portsmouth. 


H. H. SOUTHWORTH. 


Hiram Hartwell Southworth, long a prominent business man of Littleton, born 
in Fairlee, Vt., in February, 1829, died in Whitefield, June 3, 1902. 

Mr. Southworth was a son of Ira Southworth, a soldier of the War of 1812. 
He received an academic education and taught school for a time in Whitefield, 
and was later in business there, but in 1865 removed to Littleton, where he went 
into partnership with the late Capt. George Farr in the proprietorship of a general 
store, which they conducted for several years, Captain Farr then being succeeded 
by others, but Mr. Southworth continuing for nearly thirty years, till his retire- 
ment from business. Meanwhile he was active in public affairs, having served 
several years as selectman, tax collector, member of the board of education, and 
trustee of the Littleton Savings bank. Mr. Southworth was three times married, 
his last wife, who survives him, with one son, Robert M., being a sister of Hon. 
Henry F. Green of Littleton. 


HON. JOHN W. NOYES 


Hon. John W. Noyes, long a prominent citizen of Chester, died at his home in 
that town May 9. 

Mr. Noyes was a native of the town of Springfield in this state, a son of Daniel 
and Nancy (Weare) Noyes, born January 14, 1810. In 1832 he went to Chester 
and engaged in mercantile pursuits. He served several years in the legislature, 
was a member of the executive council in 1864 and 186s, and had been a justice 
of the peace continuously for more than sixty years. 

He was a director of the Derry bank from 1840, and president of the Derry 
National bank from 1864 till his death. He leaves a widow and two daughters, 
Mrs. William E. Greenough of Wakefield, Mass., and Miss Mary B. Noyes of 
Chester. He was a member of the Congregational church, and always contributed 


to its support in a liberal manner. 
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With the First National Bank, 
Allows interest on savings deposits at the rate of 3 1-2 


Have for rent Safes, Deposit Boxes, and Storage space. 
per cent per annum. 


The Union Guaranty Savings Bank 
MAIN AND DEPOT STREETS, CONCORD, N. H. 


COR. 
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The Concord Safe Deposit Vaults, 
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THE GRANITE MONTHLY. 


Pure Foxi- What Then? 5 , 
nese. ; FOU ns ques 
McJigger— ye 
Your friend 
Klose is mak- 
ing plenty of 
money these : : = 
days « ; . 
Thingumbob- | fag On J ellies 
That’s strange. * \\ prese "Shin clan spread 
I saw him yes- | S } 
terday, and he| [. PURE REFINED 
looked rather a Z 
seedy and dis- , PARAFFI W F 
contented. : 
MecJigger— 1 Will keep them absolutely moisture and 


a ; . acid proof@ Pure Refined Parafline is also 
That’s his fox- : useful in a dozen other ways about the 


e " : house. Full directions in each package, 
iness. He is " Sold everywhere. 


afraid tospruce | STANDARD OIL CO. 
up for fear 2 

some one will 
want to borrow 
from him.— 
Philadelphia 
Press. 








. 50 YEARS’ 
A Man I ’ ' ss EXPERIENCE 
Envy. 
Smyth—Wyl- 
kyns has a 
pretty good 
wife, hasn’t Miss Wrinkles—No; 
he? never expect to mar- 
B Yeu _ ee , TrRave Marks 
Brown — Yes. | ry. DESIGNS 
Why, she even selle—But what if CopyvricutTs &c. 
» j : > : > . Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
- hens smoke | some one should pro- quickly ascertain our opinion free wh nether ap 
é ’ | se? invention is probably patentable ommunica- 
n the p irlor | pose: tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 


. Patents taken through Munn a Co. receive 
No Hesitation, special notice, without charge, in th 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months. $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2612rsce=. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D 














For Over Sixty Years 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and isthe best remedy for Diarrh@a. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle * 


Subscribe for The Granite a 


Make the delights 


Afforded by the GRANITE MONTHLY 
perpetual by having the numbers 
handsomely bound in cloth for 








“What would yer do, Mac, if the riv- 
er was all whisky?’ ¥ 
“Whusky! Why, mon, I’d drown me- Only 50 cents per volume. 


sel’.” THe GRANITE MONTHLY Co., ConcorD, N. H. 
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Volume XXXII 


«IN THIS NUMBER.. 
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ANTRIM—A Typical New Haifipshire Town = - 
By H. H. Mttcalf. Tilustrated. 


PASSACONAWAY GOLF CLUB, AMESBURY, MASS. 


By Dr. H.G. Leslie. Tilustrated. 


RAMBLES OF THE ROLLING YEAR. XXIII-XXVI 
By C. C. Lord, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY - 





POEMS 


By Clark B. Cochrane, Dr. H.G. Leslie, Eleazer W, Smith, L. J. H. Frost. 
Mary M. Currier, Etta: F. Johnson. 


THE GRANITE: +t 
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WEST 1902 STYLES. 


PRESCOTT 


+» PIFAANOS ... 


te. a 





ARE NOTED FOR 


QUALITY OF TONE, BEAUTY OF CASE, 
ELEGANT FINISH, AND DURABILITY. 


you wvill Like a Prescott 


Because the tone is both sweet and bril‘jant. 


You can Afford a Prescott 


Because the terms are easy and prices are reasonable. 


You will Buy a Prescott 


As soon as you are fully aware of. its merits. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN NEARLY NEW PIANOS. 


Our new Catalogue gives you further information. Write for one, or call at factory, 


181 North Main Street, 


PRESCOTT PIANO COMPANY, 


BOSTON WAREROOMS, 37 BOYLSTON ST. PIANOS TO RENT. CONCORD. N. H. 




















We have the Largest and Best Equipped 


BOOK BINDERY 


NORTH OF BOSTON. 














OUR WORK INCLUDES 


the manufacture of all kinds of Blank Books, Repairing and 
Rebinding Library Books, Binding Magazines, Periodicals, 
Music, etc. Edition work of every description. .. ...... .... 
WE HAVE ADDED EXTRA FACILITIES 
for binding rare and valuable works in the finest of Domestic 
and French Levants with special design in finish. .. .... ... 
Our prices are reasonable, 
Our work reliable, 


And “Promptness” our aim, 














RUMFORD PRINTING Co., 


No. 4 Bridge Street, 


CONCORD, N. H. 
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The Quaint Old Sign Board 
of the Perkins Inn 


marks the Mecca of many Sunday seekers after rec- 

reation who, having enjoyed the charming drive of 7 

miles out from Concord over woodland roads which 

command magnificient views of the surrounding 

hill-country, find here, now as when the Inn wa§$ 

inaugurated in 1786, ‘‘good entertainment for man 
and beast.’’ Hopkinton is a delightfully historical old place, and its atmos- 
phere is as restful as its days are cool. 


Special to Christian Scientists. 


The Inn has for several years had a large patronage among scientists 
who have found it a most enjoyable summer home. This year special induce- 
ments in the way of transportation to Concord for the Sunday morning and 
Wednesday evening services are offered to guests. Prices for this and for 
board will gladly be furnished upon application to Mr. Guerin, who refers by 
permission to Rev. Irving C. Tomlinson, C. S. B. 


E. R. GUERIN, PROPRIETOR. 


‘To Educate for mecha is Strictly Our Seiciathe. 


Our specialty i is to educate young people for attive business life. Each of 
our teachers is a specialist in the subjects which he teaches, thus insuring 
the very best results in the shortest possible time. If you wish to receive 
the best education, you should attend that school where the teachers are 
recognized by the business college fraternity as being leaders in the sub- 
jects which they teach. 


We Teach 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Arithmetic, Rapid Calculations, 
Correspondence, ¢, Commercial Law, Business Papers, Penman- 


The Largest and Best Business Schoo! in New Hampstire 


Catalogue, Circulars, and Specimen of Penmanship, Free. 
E. L. GLICK, Prop’r. ies Cor. Main. and Depot Sts., Concord, N. H. 











